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At the Cleveland meetings the Board of 
Trustees and the Delegate Assembly took several 
actions which directly affect you. 


Delegate Selection 


The system of selecting delegates to the APGA 
Delegate Assembly was revised to make it more 
efficient and democratic. Briefly, five delegates 
will be chosen at large by the membership and the 
remainder chosen from among the NVGA Delegate 
Assembly by your representatives to that Assembly. 
This simplifies our election machinery and insures 
APGA delegates who are informed of the business 
transacted in the NVGA Assembly. 


New Section Structure 

A Section Study Commission and six ad hoc 
committees have become the transition machinery 
for developing new section structure. Yearly 
activity of special interest groups should be 
separated from convention program planning. Any 
groups who have a program proposal should submit 
it to me immediately. The 1960 Philadelphia pro- 
gram will be roughed out at a Workshop in mid— 
May. Several programs have already been sug— 
gested. If you are interested in program or 
interim section activity, write at once. 


National Careers Library 


The Public Information Committee has been 
charged with investigating the possibility ofa 
National Careers Library sponsored by NVGA in APGA 
headquarters and financed by a private grant. 


Information Standards 


The Ad Hoc Occupational and Educational In- 
formation Committee has been charged with im-— 
mediately undertaking a revision of general stand— 
ards for such information and producing special 
standards suited to specific media, such as films, 
radio, and TV, etc. 


The Dues Picture 


APGA has raised dues to $15. Two dollars of 
this increase goes to the Building Fund, two 
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dollars to meet increased cost of operating, and 
one dollar into reserves. NVGA gets no increase 
in income from this except through new memberships 
from other APGA divisions. You can help by point— 
ing out to potential new members that the two 
dollars they pay to belong to NVGA includes their 
subscription to the Quarterly. This alone is 
worth the money! NVGA is the one division wherein 
all personnel people can meet and exchange ideas. 


State Representatives 


The Board of Trustees wants to appoint an NVGA 
representative in each state who will be liaison 
between the Board and branches or independent 
members. We hope this proposal will introduce new 
young NVGA members to national activities. They 
will serve as state liaison with branches, member-— 
ship, special interest groups, and as direct rep-— 
resentatives of the Board of Trustees and standing 
committees. If you are interested or know of 
someone who is, please let me know. 


Respectfully, 


(Sw) 
1959 Ekliography rbvatlable 


HE 1959 rEvisiON of the NVGA Bibliography of Current Occu- 

pational Literature came off the press at convention time this 
spring and is available from the APGA office at 1605 New Hamp- 
shire Avenue, N. W., Washington 9, D. C., for $1. 

This 100-page product of the NVGA Guidance Information Re- 
view Service (Dr. Richard M. Rundquist, chairman) presents listings 
of occupational information materials with a judgment concerning 
content, format, and type of material. 

The bibliography is a composite of the listings in the original 1956 
publication and subsequent GIRS “Current Occupational Literature” 
sections of the Vocational Guidance Quarterly. 

Purposes of this edition are: (1) to give the harried counselor an 
accessible, up-to-date compilation of acceptable occupational and 
related materials, (2) to protect the “innocent” from unacceptable 
materials, and (3) to encourage the publication of informational ma- 
terials which meet more than minimum standards. 


In days of yore, heaven protected the working girl. Nowadays it 
takes a union, a wage-hour law, unemployment compensation, social 
security, health insurance, and a pension plan. 


—Changing Times 
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The Current Status 
of Cumulative Records 


by HENRY R. 


REVIEW of 70 cumulative rec- 

ords from large metropolitan 
school districts and those recom- 
mended by state departments of 
public instruction reveals some of 
the following characteristics: 


e Paper 

1. Weight: heavy bond to card- 
board; typical, manila tagboard. 

2. Size: 4 x 6 inches to 10 x 12 
inches; typical, x 111/, 
inches. 

3. Color: yellow, white, buff, 
salmon, brown; typical, buff. 

4. Nature: sheet, folder, envelope, 
jacket; typical, folder: 


© Print 
1. Size: very variable. 
2. Color of ink: _ black, blue, 


brown, green; typical, black. 
3. Number of sides printed: typi- 
cal, two. 


e Inserts 
1. Weight of paper: bond paper 
to cardboard; typical, manila 
tagboard. 
2. Size: 4 x 6 inches to 9 x 11 
inches; typical, 8 x 10 inches. 
. Color: buff, yellow, blue, pur- 
ple, salmon, white; typical, buff. 
. Contents: vocational, achieve- 
ment, personal, health, _ test; 
typical, health. 


Directions 
1. Usually in booklet form. 


Assistant 
Professor of Secondary Education at 
the University of Wisconsin—Milwau- 
ee. 


Henry Kaczkowsk1 is 
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2. Nature of abbreviations or code 
on folder. 

3. Instructions as to when to use 
pen or pencil for making entries 
found on folder. 


Miscellaneous 


1. Most folders have provisions for 
a photograph. 

2. Verification of date of birth 
(how and by whom). 

. Identification number. 

. Family doctor. 

. Space for fingerprints. 


An analysis of the items present 
in cumulative records does not pro- 
vide for an adequate appraisal of 
them. Traxler [5] suggests that 
there are six basic concepts in the 
construction of cumulative records. 
These concepts are listed below 
according to the degree they tend 
to pervade the cumulative records. 

1. Organization according to 
time sequence. Probably this con- 
cept was best achieved in the rec- 
ords examined. In the newly de- 
veloped records there was an at- 
tempt to organize the information 
so that the horizontal and vertical 
alignment of the data gave rise to 
patterns or trends of development. 
To facilitate this, the headings of 
the various characteristics were 
printed down the middle of the 
record and the grade level across 
the top.’ 

2. Continuity in education from 
kindergarten through junior col- 
lege. The majority of records ex- 
amined had provisions for being 
used from grade 1 through grade 
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12. The following methods were 
used to accomplish this end: (a) a 
folder with enough entries to regis- 
ter the data from grades 1 through 
12; (b) a folder for the elementary 
grade designed to fit into the high 
school folder; (c) a folder with the 
basic information and inserts for 
specialized information. Records 
developed recently tend to follow 
pattern b. 

3. Behavior description. For the 
most part, personal appraisal is ac- 
complished by means of a rating 
scale or behavior description. 
Though there is no uniformity as 
to the nature of behavior or the de- 
scriptions of the behavior, there is 
a tendency to use behavior descrip- 
tions instead of rating scales. The 
records that still employ the rating 
scale tend to fail to define the trait 
or the degree of the trait being 
rated. 

4. Graphical presentation _ of 
numerical data. For the most part 
the test data are recorded with bare 
necessities: kind of test, name of 
test, when administered, and re- 
sult. The few instances where a 
test profile was found, it was an 
insert in folder type of record. 
Probably the main reason for not 
having profiles is that they take up 
too much space on the record. 

5. Comparable — measurement. 
In only one record was there an 
attempt to develop a scheme of 
comparable measurement in the 
various areas of growth and devel- 
opment. A few of the records at- 
tempted a comparison between 
scholastic achievement and_ test 
performance. There is a growing 
tendency to use standard scores in 
reporting test data. This definitely 
aids in comparing various test 
scores. 

6. The child as a developing 
organism. This concept is very 
difficult to achieve for it requires 
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that the other five concepts be well 
executed. Since none of records 
examined had all five concepts 
present, a teacher or counselor ex- 
amining the record sees a “series 
of snapshots rather than a motion 
picture.” 

Because of the layout and design 
of many of the records there is a 
tendency to read the record from 
top to bottom without attempting 
to see trends of growth or patterns 
of behavior. McKinney [2] sug- 
gests that when a student’s record 
is examined the data be grouped 
according to the following cate- 
gories: (a) potentiality (health 
and physical status, intelligence, 
educational achievement,  apti- 
tudes); (b) maturity (social and 
non-scholastic achievement, emo- 
tional stability, personality traits, 
motivational patterns); (c) stabil- 
ity (capacity to adjust effectively). 

Since the data usually are not 
conveniently arranged, the teacher 
or counselor may not integrate the 
material completely when they 
evaluate the record. The appraisal 
of student characteristics is an im- 
portant aspect in many phases of 
school work: scheduling classes, 
grouping, providing for individual 
differences, etc. 

Notwithstanding this, the role of 
appraisal has been controversial. 
Recent articles [1, 4] have re- 
viewed the issues involved. The 
essential aspects of appraisal con- 
sist of forming a picture of the stu- 
dent and then predicting his suc- 
cess in some activity. Appraisal is 
continually being undertaken by 
the staff of the school (not just the 
counselors) in order to minimize 
the difficulties encountered by the 
students. | Consequently school 
records must be designed to aid 
the whole school staff in the ap- 
praisal of students. 

Since appraisal presupposes pre- 
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diction, another factor besides 
capacity and disposition must be 
considered. Murray [3] calls this 
factor the environmental press. 
This factor has two aspects: (a) 
consideration of environmental con- 
ditions under which a given role 
must be fulfilled and (b) activities 
and conditions outside the sphere 
of the role. 

A student may be underachiev- 
ing because he lacks a skill or 
spends excessive time in accom- 
plishing his developmental tasks. 
For example, Jack’s inability to 
draw and letter has affected his 
grades in geometry and biology. 
His afterschool interest in athletics 
and cars has reduced the amount 
of time he can devote to his studies. 
Typically these factors were not 
considered when Jack’s program 
was being made out. 

None of the records examined 
made any attempt to synthesize the 
information about the student. 
Since appraisal is essential for ade- 
quate planning and selection of ex- 
periences, provisions should be 
made for making it part of the 
cumulative record. The appraisal 
should be made by the counselor in 
consultation with the school staff. 
Though this may be time consum- 


ing, it need only be done when the 
child is to embark on a new set of 
experiences. 


Summary 


Though the quality of cumula- 
tive records has been steadily im- 
proving, factors essential for a com- 
plete understanding of the child 
still are lacking. Practically no at- 
tempt has been made to integrate 
and synthesize the data. Appraisal 
of the data is essential to adequate 
planning. Counselors in consulta- 
tion with other school staff mem- 
bers should prepare a summary 
statement about each student. 
This should be made a part of the 
cumulative record. 
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COUNSELING: 


A Special Service in Public Assistance 


by WALDO B. PHILLIPS 


INCE THERE is an increase in 
S the number of recipients of 
public assistance, and more than 
40 per cent of these recipients are 
returnees, and these returnees have 
histories of many appearances at 
the agency,! this question arose, 
“Are there other problems beside 
the financial one which tend to 
force these persons to public assist- 
ance agencies?” 

After three years of reading cases 
and interviewing applicants, it was 
found that there appeared to be 
minor emotional problems at the 
base of each applicant’s appear- 
ance.2, The pending, approved, 
and closed cases indicated each 
male appeared at the agency, on the 
average, once every 90 days. 

The writer realizes that, histor- 
ically, the Bureau of Public Assist- 
ance’s sole purpose was to issue 
financial assistance during periods 
of unemployment. Since there are 
many concepts and ideologies con- 
cerning casework, it is believed that 
the historical function of public as- 
sistance agencies does not cover the 
present needs of the applicants. 

After carefully observing the 
needs of the applicants and the 
services offered by the agency, this 
question was raised: “Can coun- 
seling serve as a special service in 
public assistance as an aid in return- 
ing applicants to a self-supporting 
social role?” 


Watpo B. is counselor at 
the Bureau of Public Assistance, Los 
Angeles County, California. 
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After discussion it was agreed 
that in this type of face to face re- 
lationship counseling could serve as 
a special service. It was decided 
that the setting of the agency did 
not matter as long as there was the 
proper attitude between counselor 
and counselee. 


Research Method, Structure 


The non-directive counseling ap- 
proach was to be used in all of the 
sessions. This method of counseling 
was chosen because of the nature of 
the problem and qualifications of 
the counselors. 

In October, 1957, out of 1,500 
applicants, 50 were chosen at ran- 
dom* and placed into two groups 
of 25 each. One group was to re- 
ceive counseling for 45 minutes 
once a week for a 60-day period if 
needed. The other group was to 
continue in the fashion familiar to 


+ This study was done in the Single 
Unattached Men’s section of a public 
assistance agency in Los Angeles, 
California, November, 1957. 


2 “Study of Single Unattached Men,” 
Los Angeles County, California, 1955. 


* The two counselors hold M.A. de- 
grees in Educational Psychology, 
majoring in counseling. Each has 
1,200 counseling hours in V.A. hos- 


_pitals and public schools. 


*The names of 1,500 men were 
typed on slips of paper and placed in 
a box. Names were drawn until there 
were two groups of 25 each. 
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Characteristics of Non-Counseled and Counseled Groups 


Race Education Ages Employment Counseling 
NCG CG NCG CG NCG CG NCG CG NCG CG 
5 Negro 4 1 College 2 10 45-55. 9 1 Profes- 2 2Some 3 
sional 
3. Mexican 2 3 High 6 9 35-44 10 11 Skilled 9 23 None 22 
school 
13. White 15 12 Eighth 15 6 21-34 6 13 Unskilled 14 
grade 
2 Oriental 2 9 Below 2 
eight 
2 Other 2 
25 as 2 25, 25 25 25 25: 25 25 


public assistance bureaus as regular 
casework procedures.® 

It was concluded that if the 
counseled group completed the ses- 
sions and did not reappear for a 
period of one year, during which 
period they would be in self-sup- 
porting positions, counseling could 
be considered a valid process to 
use. It also was concluded that if 
these men made some effort to re- 
turn to their families and attempt 
to assume their former positions in 
the communities this would be an 
index to the success of counseling. 

A 45-minute interview session 
was arranged once a week for each 
person who was to receive counsel- 
ing. The plan was explained to 
each member of the group. They 
understood that their refusal to co- 
operate would not alter their eligi- 
bility for public assistance. By co- 
operation it would not give them 
any special consideration, now or 
later, in their public assistance 
records. 

Each member of the group was 
cleared through the various medical 


* The public assistance procedure is 
to investigate a person's eligibility 
along the lines of property, income, 
residence, and relatives’ ability to pro- 
vide support. No counseling therapy 
is used. 
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centers to see if there were any 
physical problems which would 
handicap their counseling sessions. 

The intake interview was used to 
gather information on all appli- 
cants and to note the initial period 
of their social disorganization. It 
should be noted here that’ the 
pattern of disorganization started 
whenever the men were separated 
from their spouses or parents.® 

Out of the total group of 50 there 
were four confessed alcoholics. 
Three appeared in the group that 
was not to receive counseling. It 
was decided to allow the one in the 
group to be counseled to remain. 

The follow-up research was ex- 
plained to all men. They promised 
to keep in contact with the coun- 


Reappearance at Agency 


Non-Counseled 


Counseled Group Group 
Returned 2 Returned 18 
No return 19 No return 3 
Independent 19 Independent 2 
Lost contact 4 Lost contact 4 

25 25 


* Phillips, W. B., Social Disorgan- 
ization and Public Assistance, unpub- 
lished graduate research thesis, 1956. 
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selors on a monthly basis for a 
period of one year. The follow-up 
cards contained questions as to their 
present living conditions, employ- 
ment, and the degree of social ac- 
tion that they see in everyday life. 
They were to note if they went 
to jail, missions, or any welfare 
agency, public or private. 


An Illustrative Case 


As stated under the research 
method, “If a genuine relationship 
is established a constructive re- 
sponse is received from a client.” 
The case of Mr. S. will be used to 
show the method and results that 
occurred during the study. 

Mr. S. had been known to the 
agency for a period of six years. 
He appeared about twice each year 
seeking some type of assistance. 
Mr. S. had been seen previously by 
seven workers. At the time when 
his case was last closed he stomped 
out of the office cursing the worker 
and the agency. He threatened to 
call the Chief Administrator's Of- 
fice to report how he was treated. 

Mr. S. came from a low middle 
income family. He is the father of 
two children. He separated from 
his wife almost four years ago. He 
has never contributed to the sup- 
port of the children or the home 
since his separation. He was for- 
merly a religious and civic leader 
in his community. Mr. S. also re- 
ceives 33 per cent disability from 
the Veterans Administration. 

On the first interview, after read- 
ing the case, the worker planned to 


*The much used word, Rapport, 
was not used. An attempt was made 
to neutralize the counse ing area, to 
eliminate all forms of socialization 
from the persons involved, to allow 
them to function socially nakedly in a 
relationship, and to work towards a 
definite goal the available positive 
techniques. 
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socially neutralize the counseling 
sessions.* 


The first session went as follows: 


C. Mr. S. what seems to be the 
need today, and how may we help 
you? 

S. By giving me the aid as you 
do those damn winos in the waiting 
room. All they want is “rocking 
chair money” until spring, and I 
want aid also. 

C. You have the same problems 
as the other applicants and want to 
be aided in the same manner? 

S. No. I am not a wino. I do 
not want to be kept in any filthy flop 
house on skid row like the rest of 
those bums living off the tax money. 
I do not want to go to any of the 
work camps. 

C. You want to be treated differ- 
ently because you have a different 
problem? 

S. I have a place to live and I 
want to stay there until I find em- 
ployment. I am a disabled veteran 
and a good citizen. Don’t you think 
I get the best? 

C. You feel the agency owes you 
these services? 

S. Surely, I feel that these things 
are due me. 

C. Just what is it you want? 

S. You mean that I won’t have to 
go to any camp and I can stay in 
my same apartment? 

C. That is what you want isn’t it, 
Mr. S.? 


At this point Mr. S. experienced 
a mild change. This was because 
he found no resistance on the part 
of the worker, or a battle for any 
type of control. His attitude 
changed to a point that he knew 
the worker was trying to get deeper 
into the problem rather than “pawn 
him off” to one of the camps or free 
missions. Mr. S. still showed a 
little distrust toward the worker. 
This is visible in the second inter- 
view. Mr. S. demanded types of 
services somewhat outside of the 
policy of the agency. 
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This is apparent in the third in- 
terview. 


S. Is there any limit on my look- 
ing for employment in the city? 
Suppose I do not find work in a 
month. Would that mean that 1 
would have to go to one of the 
camps? 

C. A month is not sufficient for 
you to secure employment? 

S. It isn’t that it will take a 
month. I am ready for it now, but 
find it hard to get. 

C. Your former employers won’t 
give you any work or refer you to 
any of their associates? 

S. I would never return to those 
crooks. They won’t ever turn in 
social security or give a person any 
type of break. 

C. But during this emergency 
period you could tolerate this. 

S. You have my employment 
records, what do they say? 

C. You don’t feel they would give 
you a job if a vacancy ‘occurred or 
refer you to some of their friends? 
This would be the proper thing to 
do if you were a good worker. 


At this point Mr. S. became 
angry and requested the interview 
to end. He felt that the worker 
was prying into his private affairs, 
trying to trap him into going to skid 
row or one of the camps. 

The next four sessions went the 
same as this one. Mr. S. remained 
extremely reserved with the worker, 
and flatly refused to attempt to bet- 
ter his condition or look into his 
problem for any solution. 

The ninth session shows Mr. S. 
realized that he had stayed in the 
city longer than usually allowed. 
He had begun to see that the 
worker's attitude was for his best 
interest. 

The ninth session shows Mr. S. 
developing some insight into his 
problem. 
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S. Do you think that there is 
something wrong with me _ that 
keeps me from getting a job? 

C. After thinking about the 
trouble you are having getting work, 
you feel that there may be some- 
thing wrong with your background 
or attitude? 

S. There is some possibility there, 
whereas something is keeping me 
from getting a job. 

C. Your present situation is not 
entirely the product of society. 
You feel if you could straighten this 
out you would be able to gain em- 
ployment? 

S. Something like that, but 
things seem so right to me. Yet I 
know something is wrong on my 
part. If I could attempt to correct 
what is wrong, and really put some 
effort, would I have a chance to 
live a normal life again? Would it 
be too late to try? 


At this point in the sessions Mr. 
S. reached the conclusion that he 
saw the condition he was in, and 
realized that it was his problem, 
and rehabilitation depended en- 
tirely on him. He was seeking en- 
couragement from the worker be- 
fore he felt he was independently 
able to seek resources on his own. 

At the close of the fourteenth 
session Mr. S. felt that he was un- 
able to compete with society on the 
economic scene in his condition. 
He requested rehabilitation _re- 
sources. He was able to accept his 
position and do all that was possible 
to gain the status which he had lost 
in the last seven years. 

During the last session it was ex- 
plained to Mr. S. that there is no 
guarantee that any of his future ex- 
periences with the social rehabili- 
tation agencies would prove suc- 
cessful. He was made to see that 
the importance of his decision was a 
step in the right direction. It 
would be easier for him to accept 
himself and the experiences that he 
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would have to undergo in the fu- 
ture to accomplish his dreams and 
desires. 

In later sessions Mr. S. took a 
positive view of his past and fu- 
ture. He felt he had found the 
cause of his social failings. After 
Mr. S. gained some insight into his 
problem it was not so difficult to 
apply self-direction in his rehabili- 
tative approach. 


The Research Results 
The Non-Counseled. Out of the 


25 men receiving assistance and 
not counseling, 18 returned to the 
agency three times yearly. The 
writer lost contact with four of this 
group. These four did not appear 
at any of the missions, jails, public 
or private welfare agencies. Two 
of group became employed. 

Seven members of the group re- 
ceiving counseling were separated 
from their families at the start of 
the session. During the sessions 
they returned to their families. In 
talking with the family it was found 
that they were taking positive steps 
in maintaining their homes. 

The Counseled. In talking with 
the present employers of the work- 
ing members of the study group, it 
was found that there is no conflict 
with the employees or employers. 

Four members of the group re- 
ceiving counseling were lost during 
the period. All institutions in the 
city and state were searched and 
they could not be found. The 
writer assumes they are now inde- 
pendent from all welfare agencies. 

A monthly check of the jails and 
missions during the follow-up pe- 
riod did not reveal any member of 


the study group returning to these 
institutions. 

The 21 men sent in bi-monthly 
reports, and they had continued to 
live a life independent from all in- 
stitutions and welfare agencies. 


Summary, Implications 


Granting financial assistance to a 
person during a period of unem- 
ployment seems a noble gesture. 
But when this gesture is so ex- 
tended that it becomes a perma- 
nent resource, or a way of life, it is 
not so noble. It forces dependency 
on the agency, overwork for the 
social caseworker, and _ financial 
burdens for the taxpayers. 

Seeing women return to the 
agency year after year, each year 
with a different child by a different 
father, causes one to question the 
value of the agency. These 
women’s basic problems have not 
been touched while they were in 
contact with a caseworker for a 
period of nine months or a year. 

Seeing a man work for a month, 
draw a pay check, “drink it up” and 
return to the agency for assistance 
until he can gain another pay check 
indicates that his real problem has 
not been touched. 

The research reported in this 
article suggests that if an applicant 
is able to experience counseling in 
a neutralized atmosphere, a posi- 
tive attitude can be developed and 
he can gain direction toward an in- 
dependent pattern of behavior. 

This special counseling service, 
successful in one division of, a pub- 
lic assistance agency, probably 
could operate successfully in any 
division of such an agency. 


Opportunities for Negroes in Medicine, 30-page booklet from the 
National Medical Fellowships, Inc., 951 East 48th Street, Chicago 
37, Illinois, gives information on the title subject. It was published 


last March. 
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Bring the Occupational File 
Out the Open 


by EDWARD DIAMOND 


VEN THOUGH space is at a pre- 

mium in the cramped quarters 
of the Long Beach High School 
guidance office, an attractive and 
functional occupational file has 
- been put into operation there. 


Two Separate Files 


For a number of years the occu- 
pational files had been stored in 
two separate filing cabinets. The 
first, a cumbersome _ three-drawer 
wooden file, was located in the 
library. Originally situated in the 


Epwarp Dramonp is Guidance 
Counselor at Long Beach, New York, 
High School. 
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guidance office, it was relegated to 
an obscure corner of the school 
library as each square foot of office 
space increased in value. 

It had the advantage of being 
all-inclusive, but, nevertheless, it 
was rarely used by students. The 
librarian reported that it was used, 
on the average, by about one person 
during the course of a school day. 
Its main use was for source mate- 
rial when the civics class reached 
the unit on occupations. At the 
teacher’s request material on vari- 
ous occupations was then sent to 
the classroom by the librarian. 

It was found that only 20% of 
the students actually consulted the 
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file. A follow-up study showed 
some of the reasons for not seek- 
ing occupational information as: 
1. lack of time, 2. uncertainty 
about location of the file, 3. for- 
getfulness, 4. procrastination, and 
5. lack of confidence in the ability 
to locate the required material in 
the file. 

The second file was located in the 
guidance office. It was much 
smaller in size and was located— 
out of necessity—within the office of 
the director of guidance. 

This file had many disadvan- 
tages. Its location made it almost 
inaccessible, since the director was 
frequently in conference. Its lack 
of height made it uncomfortable to 
reach. Due to its small size, it was 
limited in the amount of material, 
and the fact that it was out of sight 
caused it to be neglected by stu- 
dents. 


New Combined File 


It was decided that more interest 
could be stimulated in a single new 
file located in the narrow corridor 
of the outer office. With the help 
of the head of the Industrial Arts 
department, an open rack 6’ tall 
and 6’ wide was designed which 
would project less than 1/,’ out into 
the corridor. It had 10 open racks 
plus an opening at the top for the 
temporary filing of new material. 
About 120 folders can be inserted 
within the open racks. Sufficient 
space was provided alongside the 
file where students might sit and 
read the material. 

After the file was built, it was 
necessary to survey the occupa- 
tional material and to categorize 
and subdivide it into 120 vocational 
subdivisions. When this was com- 
pleted, the folders were filed in al- 
phabetical order and were provided 
with a tab indicating the contents 
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of each folder. In its first month 
of use, the file became a beehive of 
activity. An average of 15 stu- 
dents were observed using the file 
each day and, due to the demand, 
many had to remain after school 
hours to be able to use the mate- 
rial. 

One of the disadvantages that be- 
came apparent at the very begin- 
ning was that the folders were not 
always returned to the file racks in 
alphabetical sequence, making it 
difficult for subsequent students to 
find the material they were seeking. 
This problem was solved by con- 
secutively numbering each folder 
with large easily visible numbers to 
facilitate the return of the folders 
in proper numerical sequence. 

As it was necessary to combine 
many related occupations within 
one folder a cross reference system 
was developed. A list giving the 
titles of more than 300 occupations 
was posted near the file. 

The proximity of the file to the 
counselor’s office is an important 
advantage in interviews in which 
occupational information is needed. 
Often a student remains in the 
guidance office after the termina- 
tion of an interview to consult the 
file for additional information. 
Above all, it has become apparent 
that by bringing the student into di- 
rect contact with the material the 
probability of its use, even if at 
some later date, is increased. 

Many other media must also be 
utilized to familiarize the student 
body with the existence of ‘the file. 
The file itself should be clearly 
labeled as to its purpose. A write- 
up and picture in the school news- 
paper is helpful. The guidance 
bulletin board can be used to great 
advantage as a means of publiciz- 
ing the filing of new material. 
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Occupational material is meant to 
be brought to the attention of the 
students. This can be done only 
by making it easily available and 
presented attractively. This experi- 


ment has shown what can be ac- 
complished at a minimal cost and 
with little space. The increased ac- 
tivity surrounding the file is its best 
recommendation. 


NVGA SERVICE AWARDS 


Anne S. Davis 
NE OF THE Two 1959 NVGA 


Individual Meritorious Serv- 
ice Awards was presented to Anne 


S. Davis. Miss Davis is especially 
noted for her service as director of 
the Vocational Guidance Bureau 
in Chicago from 1916 to 1933, hav- 
ing been engaged in related work 
since 1911. 

During that time she helped or- 
ganize the Chicago Branch of 
NVGA and served as its president 
in 1922. 

Miss Davis was director of the 
back-to-school drive carried on by 
the Federal Children’s Bureau in 
1918 and was chairman of the na- 
tional committee on Vocational 
Guidance and Child Labor of the 
White House Conference in 1930. 
She successively became Assistant 
Director of the Wage and Hour 
Division of the Illinois State De- 
partment of Labor, Director of the 
Illinois State Employment Service, 
Consultant to the War Manpower 
Commission, and Secretary to the 
Executive Director of the Gov- 
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ernors Committee on the White 
House Conference. 

Miss Davis now lives with her 
brother and sister-in-law at 12534 
Harlem Ave., Palos Heights, Illi- 
nois. 


George E. Myers 


Dr. George E. Myers, 87, win- 
ner of the other NVGA Individual 
Meritorious Service Award, was 
professor of vocational education 
and guidance at the University of 
Michigan from 1917 to 1942. He 
was president of NVGA in 1931- 
32 and served as associate editor of 
the Vocational Guidance Magazine 
which later became Occupations, 
forerunner of the Personnel and 
Guidance Journal and the Voca- 
tional Guidance Quarterly. 

Among Dr. Myers’ several books 
are the famous Principles and 
Techniques of Vocational Guidance 
from which he received his first 
rovalty payment from the Chinese 
language edition in March, 1959. 
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He is co-author of Planning Your 
Future which went into its fourth 
edition in 1953. ; 

Since retiring he has given con- 
siderable attention to the problem 
of guidance for the retirement pe- 
riod of life. 

A sample of one of his many 
journal articles is “What Isn't 
Guidance?” appearing in Occupa- 
tions in 1949. “Education for the 
Last Quarter,” appeared in the 
February, 1956 issue of Senior 
Citizen. His March, 1959 article 
in the Topeka Daily Capitol argues 
for a real state system of higher 
education in Kansas. 

Dr. and Mrs. Myers have been 
living in recent years at the Sunset 
Home in Concordia, Kansas. __ IIl- 
ness of Mrs. Myers prevented Pro- 
fessor Myers from attending the 
Cleveland convention to receive 
the award in person. 


Hawaii Association 


The award-winning project of 
the Hawaii Branch of APGA was 
“What's My Future?,” the first ra- 
dio series on vocational guidance 
produced in Hawaii, involving 120 
speakers who were interviewed on 
24 programs. It was co-sponsored 
by the Hawaii Employers Council. 
Wah Jim Lee was president of the 
branch, Dwight C. Steel and Rob- 
ert A. Mitchell arranged the Em- 
ployers Council contribution. 


Los Angeles NVGA 


A comprehensive program of six 
research studies won the 1959 
Meritorious Achievement Award for 
the Los Angeles Branch of NVGA. 
The purpose of the projects was to 
analyze the role of the vocational 
guidance worker in the following 
areas: The Gifted and Talented, 
Minority Groups, Work Experience 
Education, Girls and Young 
Women, Business and Education 
Cooperation, Delinquent Youth. 
In addition, a film script “Work is 
Education” was written by the 
work experience education project 
group and was produced by another 
community agency. 

Dwight R. Zook is president of 
the association this year. 


Cincinnati Branch 


The Cincinnati Guidance and 
Personnel Association teamed up 
with the Ohio State Employment 
Service to sponsor a_by-weekly 
“Situation Wanted” TV series in 
which a panel of personnel men 
interviewed actual job applicants 
with the local station telephone 
number flashed on the screen to 
accommodate calls from local in- 
dustry concerning subsequent inter- 
views with applicant. 


If you tell me how you get your feeling of importance, I'll tell you 
what you are. That determines your character. That is the most 


significant thing about you. 


—Dale Carnegie 


A medical survey reveals that executives are less prone to high 
blood pressure and heart attacks than other people. That should help 


console the success-ridden. 
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Counselors in Training Need 


Real Laboratory Work 


With Occupational Information Materials 


by GEORGE H. COOKE 


OR MANY guidance workers, oc- 
| information is some- 
thing that somebody else works on. 
A file of printed material is started 
by a librarian, kept by a clerk. 
Thereafter teachers and counselors 
say “look it up in the occupational 
information file” without having any 
idea if “it” is really there at all. 

This detached notion of occupa- 
tional information can be dispelled 
through real laboratory experience 
for graduate students. 

Occupational information at Kent 
State University is a three-hour 
course open to all graduate students 
in education and required of those 
working for the state certificate in 
counseling. The course is pre- 
sented by means of lectures, discus- 
sions, use of a basic text, and re- 
source persons. Job _ analyses, 
school and community surveys, re- 
search papers, establishing criteria 
for judging materials, use of the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles, 
and methods of presenting informa- 
tion are typical assignments during 
the term. 

This article is an effort to de- 
scribe the laboratory work in the 
course. When this writer became 
the course instructor, the University 
did not have an organized file of oc- 
cupational information available to 
undergraduates and for use in uni- 
versity counseling or in counselor 
training. 


GerorGE H. Cooke is Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education at Kent State 
University, Kent, Ohio. 
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However, the director of guid- 
ance and testing at the university 
was enthusiastic about the project 
and soon secured the necessary files 
and folders, and a modest appro- 
priation for materials as a start. 

The instructor ordered free ma- 
terials and those supplied by spe- 
cial agencies. The subscription 
services of several commercial pub- 
lishers of occupational information 
materials were ordered. 


Lab Work Divers:fied 


When the course began the first 
class included the following projects 
during the laboratory periods: 

First, to study the total situation 
and to recommend some guiding 
principles and policies; to decide 


.the nature and the organization of 


the file and the service. 

Second, to evaluate the materials 
already in the guidance office and 
the materials ordered by the in- 
structor. 

Third, to organize the files, 
classify the materials, and place 
them in folders prepared by the stu- 
dents and by clerical help of the 
office. 

Fourth, to prepare an alphabet- 
ical list of the jobs and occupations 
in the file. This list was dupli- 
cated and distributed to members of 
the class, the University staff, and 
the University High School staff. 
The files at this point contained job 
descriptions. 

Several term papers by students 
in economics and business adminis- 
tration were based on the occupa- 
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tional file. The guidance service of 
the University and high school pu- 
pils came to depend on the file as a 
source of information. 

Successive classes in Occupa- 
tional Information reviewed the 
materials, supplementing the orig- 
inal work and suggesting improve- 
ments. 


Group Assignments Vary 


A typical laboratory assignment 
in some of the later classes was car- 
ried out by means of teams. One 
group examined and evaluated a 
certain number of folders. Old or 
inadequate materials were dis- 
carded. The second group, by 
studying the alphabetical list and 
the original principles, suggested 
additional occupations to be in- 
cluded. The third group received 
suggestions from groups one and 
two, then ordered the best avail- 
able new materials to fill the gaps. 
The fourth group classified and 
placed in folders the materials that 
had not been filed. The fifth group 
examined the total program and 
policies and devised means of stim- 
ulating the use of the file by univer- 
sity students and faculty. 

During a single term the teams 
changed assignments. In order for 
a large class to be able to evaluate 
30 or 40 folders, the folders had to 
be removed from the file. A num- 
ber of cardboard boxes were used to 
serve as individual working files. 

During another term a general 
study of the file was made and class 
members suggested the need for 
making a cross index. The files 
were divided, and using the alpha- 
betical list, the folders were cross 
indexed by means of 5 x 8 inch 
cards. Several classes have worked 
on further classification and filing 
of materials, or evaluation of a por- 
tion of the folders. 
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Clerical Work Justified 


There is no question but that the 
early classes spent considerable 
time on clerical work. The result- 
ing file probably was worth the 
drudgery. But, more important, 
the laboratory work with materials, 
sources of materials, and the Dic- 
tionary of Occupational Titles was 
valuable training for counselors. 

Students gained some under- 
standing of the wealth of materials 
available, the complexities of jobs 
and job families, and the problems 
of maintaining a file. They became 
more aware of the need for a careful 
examination of materials before 
placing them in the files. Reading 
and reviewing the materials also 
gave them some insight regarding 
certain occupations and pointed out 
to them the real necessity of accu- 
rate up-to-date information for pu- 
pils needing counseling. 

Perhaps one unfortunate result 
was the loss of two teachers due to 
their finding an occupation that 
seemed more desirable than school 
work. The three union officials sent 
to enroll in the course in various 
terms were pleased to find how the 
job descriptions compared with 
their own job specifications. 

Most people involved in the lab- 
oratory work have come to the con- 
clusion that proper maintenance of 
an adequate university file is a 
fairly heavy assignment. If it is to 
be done by a single person, such 
an individual needs training in this 
field and as a librarian. There is 
a never ending task of reviewing the 
contents, securing new materials, 
and keeping the file in good work- 
ing order. 

Organizing the files and conduct- 
ing the laboratory exercises have 
been difficult but rewarding experi- 
ences. Many graduate students 
gave considerable time and effort 
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to develop the project. It is doubt- 
ful that a file could have been 
secured in any other manner. 
However, the laboratory work, 
as a portion of the occupational in- 
formation course seems defensible 
as a training device for students ex- 
pecting to do vocational and edu- 


cational counseling in public schools 
as surveys indicate that many 
schools have inadequate files, or 
that little use is made of them by 
pupils or the faculty. In this 
matter the university experience is 
but a prologue to the future. 


NVGA Meritorious Service Awards 
il 


THE 1959 NVGA MERITORIOUS SERVICE AWARDS were presented 
to two individuals and three branches in the Empire Room of the Sheraton- 
Cleveland Hotel during the APGA tion in Cleveland on March 25. 

Accepting the Individual Award to Dr. George E. Myers who now resides 
in Concordia, Kansas, is Kenneth W. Rollins (left) president of the 
Wolverine Personnel and Guidance Association in Michigan. Accepting 
the Individual Award for Anne S. Davis of Chicago is Blanche B. Paulson 
(second from right), representing the Chicago Guidance and Personnel 
Association. 

Harold J. Reed (right), representing the Los Angeles Branch of NVGA, 
accepts the Branch Meritorious Achievement Award for that association. 

Florence Nolte (second from left), president of the Cincinnati Guidance 
and Personnel Association, accepts the Branch Award (Honorable Mention) 
in behalf of the Cincinnati Branch of NVGA. Herbert S. Bowers (center) 
representing the Hawaii Personnel and Guidance Association, accepts the 
Branch Award (Honorable Mention) in behalf of the Hawaii Branch of 
APGA. 
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New 


On Vocational Guidance 


by DELMONT K. BYRN 


Guidance in the Elementary Classroom, by Gerald T. Kowitz and 
Norma G. Kowitz. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1959. 314 pp. $5.75. 


Here is described the hard work involved in guiding children. The book 
tries to increase the sensitivity in the teacher to the child’s personality and his 
behavior in the classroom and to propose some techniques the teacher may use 
in helping him meet and solve his problems. Part I covers foundations for 
guidance, Part II describes guidance services, and Part III tells how to activate 
guidance. Choice of vocation and vocational information are mentioned briefly 
among myriad pupil problems. 


The Role of the Teacher in Guidance, by Edgar G. Johnston, Mildred 
Peters, and William Evraiff. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1959. 276 pp. $4.95. 


This analysis of the teacher’s function as a personnel worker is organized in 
four sections: The Teacher Looks at Individuals, The Teacher Looks at Groups. 
The Teacher Works in a Team, The Teacher Evaluates His Role. Using illus- 
trative material from both elementary and secondary classrooms, the authors 
— how the average teacher can assume the professional role of guidance 
worker. 


be. 


The Academic Marketplace, by Theodore Caplow and Reece J. McGee. 
New York: Basic Books, Inc., 1958. 262 pp. $4.95. 


Techniques of social research are applied to the personnel practices in 
American universities, especially as related to mobility of professors. The 
academic labor market is studied through a sample of vacancy-and-replace- 
ments for full-time faculty positions in the liberal arts departments of nine major 
universities during 1954-1956. Chapters tell how vacancies occur, how per- 
formance is evaluated, procedures of recruiting, selecting the replacement, aca- 
= government and the personnel process and current trends in the market- 
place. 


ae. 


The Adventure of Learning in College, by Roger H. Garrison. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1959. 270 pp. $3.25. 


This undergraduate guide to productive study attempts to interpret the col- 
lege experience, dramatizing the actual process of learning and challenging the 
student to use his growing capacities. The author writes of the reece of 
what it means to get an education—not about methods of study or campus 
social life. The first chapter tells of a stranger in new country, the fast describes 
the results of learning. 
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How to Interview, by Walter Van Dyke Bingham and Bruce Victor 
Moore. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1959. 277 pp. $3.75. 


This fourth revised edition is a basic guide to interview techniques including 
recent mnuings learned through the use of recorded interviews, personnel as- 
sessment stuuies for the armed forces and industry, and in research in counseling 
and clinical psychology. Mayor parts deal with General Principles of the Inter- 
view, The Inerview for Selection and Placement, Interviewing for Facts and 
Opinions, The Counseling Interview, and Conclusions. One of the 14 chapters 
discusses the interview in vocational counseling. 


Measurement for Guidance, by John W. M. Rothney, Paul J. Daniel- 
son, and Robert A. Heimann. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1959. 
378 pp. $5. 


Intended for pre-service and in-service training of those who use tests in the 
counseling of inuividuals, this book starts with a chapter on testing in general 
and in the high school counseling program. Succeeding chapters consider: va- 
rieties and sources of tests, criteria of test selection, test scores, test selection, 
recording and reporting of test scores, combining test scores with other data, 
personality questionnaires and interest inventories, and the future of testing. 


ale. 


Personnel Services in Education, Part II of the 1959 National Society 
for the Study of Education Yearbook, Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1959. Clothbound $4, paperbound $3.25. 


Four sections on The Personnel Movement in the Changing Educational and 
Social Order, Personnel Services in Action, Frontiers, and Historical Back- 
grounds make up this volume developed by the APGA Yearbook committee 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Melvene D. Hardee. The book is limited to 
educational personnel work and addresses itself to “the chronicle of the past, the 
inventory of the present, and the anticipation of the perhaps-in-future of the 
profession.” 


It’s Your Education, by Brother Philip Harris, William J. McMahon, 
and James J. Cribbin. New York: Harcourt, Brace, and Company, 
1959. 337 pp. Paperbound $2.64. 


First of the Insight Series, a group guidance program for Catholic high 
schools, is this book for 9th and 10th grade boys and girls. It deals with the 
sicuations encountered in the first high school years. Part I is developed around 
the school, Part II around the parish and community. Sample titles of the 32 
chapters are: An Essential Tool, the Library; Profiting from Extracurricular 
Activities; Effective “Catholic” High School Students; Getting and Holding a 
Job; Keeping Your Body Fit. There is a Teacher’s Handbook. 


ele. 


The Executive Interview: A Bridge to People, by Benjamin Balinsky 
and Ruth Burger New York: Harper & Brothers, 1959. 209 pp. $4. 


Designed exclusively for the executive who is called upon to talk with people 
both formally and informally during his work day, this book reviews a wide 
range of interview situations. After elements of successful interviewing, follow 
chapters on such subjects as employee selection, personnel conflicts, personal 
counseling, progress review and merit rating, and criticism. The book is in- 
tended to help the manager, supervisor, and student of management prepare for 
increased efficiency and high morale within his organization. 
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Career Planning, by Leonard J. Smith. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1959. 263 pp. Paper cover, spiral bound $3.50. 


This is a basic career planning text for school and college classes and a man- 
ual for counseling and guidance. Intended to facilitate (not substitute for) in- 
dividual or group counseling, the book helps students evaluate their aptitudes, 
interests, emg and character prior to studying the career information and 
=o ies. Detachable self-evaluation tests are included at the end of each 
chapter. 


ae. 


Guidance in Elementary Schools, by Ruth A. Martinson and Harry 
Smallenburg. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1958. 
322 pp. $4.95. 


In addition to discussing elementary guidance, its development, costs, materi- 
als, methods, and techniques, this book has extended chapters on guidance of 
exceptional children and working with parents. Qualifications and duties of 
personnel, relationships with other school personnel, in-service study, evaluation, 
and orientation to high school round out the coverage. 


ae. 


What Can You Earn in 250 Different Careers, by Ben Puchaski. 
Philadelphia: Chilton Company, 1959. 175 pp. Paperbound 
$2.50, clothbound $2.95. 


Short career descriptions, including considerable statistical data on earnings, 
percentages of men and women employed, and sources of further information, 
make up this book of occupational aiecnaliin, Other chapters deal with choos- 
ing a career, college ps i ee hiring and starting salaries of college gradu- 
ates, and college costs. Pay scales and career choices are given for the Armed 
Forces and Federal Civil Service. 


Guidance in Today’s Schools, by Donald G. Mortensen and Allen M. 
Schmuller. New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1959. 436 pp. 
$5.75. 


This textbook is intended for introductory courses in guidance, counseling, 
and ger we work. Sections deal with the meaning of guidance, understand- 
ing the individual, meeting the needs of pupils in the school program, helping 
development and adjustment through counseling, and evaluating and improving 
guidance services. One specific chapter describes occupational information yin 
counseling. 


ae. 


Guidance Services: Organization and Administration, by Emery 
Stoops (Editor). New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1959. 302 pp. $5.75. 


Eight contributors and the editor present this graduate-level text for adminis- 
trators, counselors, and teachers. Problems concerning budget, physical facili- 
ties, curriculum relationships, evaluation, revision and improvement of the pro- 
gram, personnel, and public relations are discussed. Organization and adminis- 
tration is pointed toward providing the minimum services of individual informa- 
tion, information on environmental opportunities, counseling, adjustment anc 
placement, and follow-up. 
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Counseling and Psychotherapy: Theory and Practice, by C. H. Pat- 
terson. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1959. 322 pp. $6. 


This text for an advanced course in counseling features an approach based 
upon phenomenological psychology and client-centered therapy. ‘The emphasis 
is on theory and philosophy rather than upon techniques. Major divisions are: 
Introduction, Background for Counseling and Psychotherapy, the Therapeutic 
Relationship, and Some Questions. 


abe. 


Introduction to Counseling, by E. L. Tolbert. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1959. 322 pp. $5.95. 


Primarily for secondary school educators, this book emphasizes what the 
counselor does when he is face to face with the counselee. It is organized 
around the typical sequence of the counseling process, early chapters dealing 
with the information-getting or diagnostic phase, later ones covering environ- 


mental information, synthesis, and interpretation of data, the planning phase, 
and evaluation and research. 


be. 


Current Literature in Vocational Guidance, by Henry L. Lash. Di- 

vision of Extension and Higher Education, 450 N. Grand Ave., Los 

Angeles 12: Los Angeles City Schools, May, 1959. 25 pp. Indi- 

vidual copies free. 

The third edition of this annotated bibliography gives concise statements re- 
garding the nature and contributions of recent nl and periodicals. Sections 


are: guidance in general, testing and appraising, counseling, schools and col- 
leges, jobs and careers, periodicals, and attention dean of women. 


Summer Job Leaflets 

Summer Jobs for Students and Planning Summer Job Programs for 
School Youth are 1959 leaflets available in limited number from The 
Bureau of Labor Standards, U. S. Department of Labor, Washington 
25, D. C. 

The first gives a general picture of summer job opportunities and 
suggests types of work young people may investigate. The second 
leaflet, addressed to community groups, contains suggestions on or- 
ganizing efforts to find job opportunities and to get full benefit from 
job experience. 


CORRECTION: Careers in Engineering by L. O. Stewart (listed 
as free in the NVGA Bibliography of Current Occupational Litera- 
ture) is available for $1.25 from The Iowa State College Press, Ames, 
Towa. 


+ 
Let’s Face It, a guide to good grooming for Negro girls by Elsie 
Archer, is a 1959 book available from J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia and New York (186 pp., $2.95). 


abe. 


Reference Material on Engineering Careers: List for Counselors 
and Students is available free as long as the supply permits from Dr. 
Fred Russell, Head, Department of Electrical Engineering, Newark 
College of Engineering, Newark 2, New Jersey. 
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TEACHING 


AMERICA'S LARGEST PROFESSION OFFERS THOUSANDS 
ae. « OF JOB OPPORTUNITIES EACH YEAR... 
k 
NUMBER OF STUDENTS WILL RISE 
2 SHARPLY DURING NEXT DECADE 


Millions of Students 


MANY NEW TEACHERS WILL BE NEEDED 

FOR NEW POSITIONS AND STILL MORE 

TO REPLACE THOSE LEAVING THE 
PROFESSION 


Wall Chart—1957-58 Series. No 2 

Occupational Outlook Service 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR Source: Occupational Outlook Handbook. 1957 Edition 
OF LABOR BTATIBTICS Bureaw of Ledor Statistics Bulletin No. 1215 


eee LABOR FORCE PROJECTIONS TO 1975 eee 

The United States labor force in 1975 will number 95 million 
men and women according to a report released in June by Secretary 
of Labor James P. Mitchell. 

Between 1955 and 1965, it is estimated that there will be an 11 
million person jump. Only about 2 and !/, million of 11 million will 
be men in the ages of 25 and over. More than 4 million will be 
young workers between the ages of 14 and 24; another 4 million will 
be adult women. 

These and estimates for the 1965-1975 decade are included in the 
report Population and Labor Force Projections for the United States, 
1960 to 1975 prepared by the Labor Department’s Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 
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The Student Handbook 
A Bridge to Better Understanding 


by RICHARD M. TRUMPE and LEE E. ISAACSON 


EADLINES across the country 

tell of “sixth-grade bulge, 
double enrollments, split sessions, 
twelve-month schools, educational 
television, evening sessions, and 
tripled counseling loads.” 

The basic problem is increased 
enrollment. One of the specific 
problems is communicating with 
students. One device that can help 
solve the problem is the student 
handbook. 

While the university or college 
student handbook will be described 
here, many of the ideas should be 
useful for student personnel work- 
ers at other educational levels. 

A preliminary investigation [2] 
to the research project described in 
this article revealed that the student 


handbook is a means of university- . 


student communication which, by 
American educational standards, 
had long been in existence and was 
commonly used at all educational 
levels. However, the only major 
academic study concerning the stu- 
dent handbook was made by Carkin 
in 1947 [1]. 


Communication Is Important 


In an expanding university or 
college with its numerous functions, 
services, and people, the adminis- 
trative problem of communicating 
with students is amplified or regen- 
erated by the interactions that arise 
from each change that is made. 


Ricuarp M. Trumpe is Graduate 
Counselor and Lee E. Isaacson is 
Associate Professor of Education at 
Purdue University. 
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Particularly important is the prob- 
lem of communication between the 
administrative and teaching staff on 
the one hand, and new students and 
their parents on the other. 

This problem is, to some extent, 
perpetuated by the turnover of in- 
stitutional personnel and resulting 
changes in policy; but to a larger 
extent it is due to the transient 
nature of the student body. Not 
only is there the annual problem of 
the basic orientation of the new 
student, but also a persistent task of 
refreshing, or in some cases reedu- 
cating, the student population of 
the previous year. 

A poor or inadequate means of 
communication between staff and 
students cannot only neutralize the 
policies, plans, and actions of the 
best educational personnel, but may 
contribute in varying degrees to the 
inefficient use of funds, personnel, 
and facilities. Failure to communi- 


cate or to understand the desired’ 


final objectives that can be achieved 
through staff and student coopera- 
tive effort may precipitate the 
undermining of the morale of both 
staff and students. 

It would appear that the student 
handbook can be an effective com- 
municative bridge between staff 
and students. 

For the majority of students the 
transition from one educational 
level to another, particularly from 
high school to college, is more than 
a change in curriculum or a shift in 
residence. It is an environmental 
adjustment that is additionally com- 
plicated by a new way of living, 
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new responsibilities, increased inde- 
pendence, and new found abilities 
and resources. In many instances 
the student is uncertain of the ex- 
pectations that the new environ- 
ment has for him and what he can 
expect from it in return. 

This dilemma may further be 
complicated by the immediate pres- 
sure for group identity. He is often 
uncertain of the social and educa- 
tional requirements he is to meet 
if he is to be termed a typical mem- 
ber of the school community or “a 
desirable representative of the in- 
stitution.” It is assumed, particu- 
larly at the college level, that the 
student desires to abide by the 
rules and regulations of the institu- 
tion and to enter into educational 
and social activities. 

In most high schools and univer- 
sities, this adjustment is of great 
concern to more than one-fourth of 
the student body each year. The 
smoothness with which the stu- 
dent can adjust to the school en- 
vironment can, to a large extent, 
set the tone of his existence during 
and after his formal education. It 
also can set or reflect the tone of 
the institution itself. If the institu- 
tion can aid the student in making 
a mutually satisfactory adjustment, 
both can better achieve their goals 
and purposes. It is suggested that 
one of the best ways in which the 
student can be helped to obtain the 
information which he needs to de- 
velop appropriate attitudes and to 
plan intelligent participation is 
through the student handbook. 


Handbooks Are Analyzed 


This study investigated the pres- 
ent status of student handbooks on 
the university level, utilizing two 
research methods: (a) content 
analysis and (b) questionnaires to 
obtain the data and opinions de- 
scribed in this article. Content 
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analysis was used to evaluate hand- 
books obtained from 26 selected 
large state-supported universities 
primarily situated upon one major 
campus and with undergraduate en- 
rollments in excess of 6,000 stu- 
dents. Both the printed material 
and the mechanical aspects of these 
handbooks were investigated. 

Tabulation was made of the num- 
ber of pages in a handbook and the 
distribution of pages to such sec- 
tions as: student activities; rules 
and regulations; athletics; calen- 
dars and schedules; history, songs, 
and cheers; student services; stu- 
dent government; pictures and illus- 
trations; and administration. Due 
to the varying number of pages, 
both the actual number of whole 
pages devoted to a section or item 
and a conversion of this number of 
pages into a percentage of the total 
number of pages were listed. For 
easier comparison, a median per 
cent, median number of pages, and 
the approximate range for the mid- 
dle third of the data were deter- 
mined for each section. The me- 
chanical aspects investigated in- 
cluded the cost per 1,000 copies of 
each handbook, the types of covers, 
paper, and bindings used, size of 
print, dimensions of the handbook, 
and method of printing. 


Students Speak Up 


The questionnaires were em- 
ployed as a means of securing spe- 
cific information and opinions from 
a random sample of ten per cent of 
the undergraduate student body of 
a large mid-western university con- 
cerning the Student Handbook, and 
from the Deans of Men of the 26 
other universities chosen for the 
study. The student questionnaire 
was administered to a pilot group 
of students before it was used with 
the student sample. 
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Although the student question- 
naire returns were anonymous, each 
respondent indicated his class in 
school and type of housing unit. 
The student return was found to 
be representative of the under- 
graduate student population in 
terms of class composition and type 
of living unit. All of the 26 stu- 
dent personnel administrators re- 
plied to the inquiry. Twenty-three 
of these were able to provide the 
requested information and opinions 
concerning the handbook on their 
campus. Eighteen of the 23 uni- 
versities provided the most recent 
issue of their respective student 
handbooks, and in some cases addi- 
tional university-student publica- 
tions. 

The results obtained from the 
student sample indicate that 70 
per cent of the students had a gen- 
eral knowledge of the handbook 
and 75 per cent still possessed their 
handbooks which had been issued 
at the time they first arrived on 
campus. Approximately 75 per 
cent of the students thought the 
handbook should be issued to all 
students every year. About 82 per 
cent thought that it would be of 
more use to the student if he re- 
ceived it before he came to the 
campus rather than after he arrived. 
Upon receiving the handbook, 47 
per cent reported reading it shortly 
thereafter while 45 per cent read it 
partly at once and partly later dur- 
ing the year. Of the student sam- 
ple, 69 per cent said they read only 
certain sections of the handbook. 

In comparison to the student 
handbook as an aid in getting ad- 
justed to the campus, the college 
catalog was reported of less help to 
the student, the freshman week 
program was of equal help, and the 
individual's student friends were of 
more help. The sections of the 
handbook which were of the most 
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use and appeal to students were 
those dealing with schedules and 
calendars and with history and 
traditions. 


Personnel Workers Respond 


The data from the college stu- 
dent personnel administrators indi- 
cated the handbook was primarily 
distributed as a single item by mail 
to all new students of a university 
before they arrived on campus. It 
was generally employed in orienta- 
tion classes as a supplement and 
ready reference. The students 
were expected to have a general 
familiarity with the contents, but 
no check was made by the universi- 
ties on the students’ knowledge of 
the handbook material. The hand- 
books were usually compiled or 
written by an administrative officer, 
a student committee, or a combina- 
tion student-administrator commit- 
tee which regularly examined the 
contents of the previous student 
handbook and made revisions an- 
nually. Students’ opinions were 


- generally sought concerning the 


handbook and considered in the 
planning of new issues. The pri- 
mary reasons given for the publi- 
cation of the handbook at the in- 
stitutions were to orient the student 
toward campus life and to promote 
the interest of the university or 
sponsoring agency. 

As an orientation instrument the 
student handbook was employed to 
bridge the gap between the stu- 
dent’s home and college environ- 
ment, to help the student adjust so- 
cially, and to serve as a basis for 
the enforcement of the university’s 
rules and regulations. Most of the 
universities felt that the time, en- 
ergy, and expense of the handbook 
were justified by the aid it provided 
to students, and their plans called 
for the continued use of the hand- 
book and a. suitable increase in 
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numbers printed to adjust to grow- 
ing enrollments. 


Suggestions for Improvement 


As a result of the information 
and opinions expressed by the stu- 
dent sample and the selected col- 
lege personnel administrators, the 
following recommendations are 
made: 


*To be most effective, the stu- 
dent handbook should be sent to 
all new students before their ar- 
rival on campus. 

® The student handbook should 
be readily available to the remain- 
der of the student body, faculty, 
and administration at all times. 

handbook should prefer- 
ably measure at least five by seven 
inches and be printed in 8 to 10 
point type. 

major evaluation accom- 
panied by any necessary revisions 
should be made annually. 

® The results of an annual opin- 
ion poll of a representative sample 
of students concerning what they 
would like to have included should 
be evaluated and their suggestions 
incorporated into the handbook. — 

@The sections that should re- 
ceive the greatest attention in the 
preparation of the handbook are 
calendars and schedules, history 
and traditions, student activities, 
and rules and regulations. 

@ The student handbook should 
be directly used in the courses or 
classes of the orientation program 
for new students. 

® The student handbook should 
be the major official publication of 
the institution directed toward the 
students’ non-academic adjustment. 


The following additional sugges- 
tions of a general nature can be 
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offered as the result of experience 
gained in this study: 


@It would be practical to plan 
to utilize a full school year for the 
processes of data collection and the 
formulation and compilation of the 
handbook. 

®The use of mark sense data 
cards and processing machines in- 
creases accuracy and saves time in 
the tabulation of questionnaire re- 
turns. 

It is helpful to have available 
accurate school statistics for the 
period during which the student 
questionnaires are being circulated 
and returned to ascertain if the re- 
turn is representative of the student 
body. 

@When one plans a_ student 
handbook study, he might enlarge 
the population sample to include 
any type of special student and 
also the faculty. 

© Personalizing devices such as 
the addition of inserts containing 
specific information pertinent to the 
interests of special groups might be 
added to the basic handbook con- 
tents. 

additional personalizing 
technique might be that of writing 
the recipient’s name in an obvious 
place in the handbook before it is 
issued to him. 

@A student-faculty-administra- 
tion committee can help facilitate 
the planning of the student hand- 
book and can serve an imvortant 
function by working to implement 
these plans. 


Although this report portends 
continued usefulness in this area, 
the student handbook is not a pan- 
acea for the serious problem of 
communi~ating effectively with stu- 
dents. Much can be done to im- 
prove communicating with students 
by means of the student handbook. 
Further study will benefit the insti- 
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tutions and personnel workers who 

continually have to contend with 

the larger communication problem. 
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Comparative Salaries: 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION COUNSELORS 
VOCATIONAL DISABILITY EXAMINERS 


by A. ARTHUR ROSSE 


To POSITION of vocational dis- 
ability examiner! is a new one 
within the framework of | state 
agencies. Basically, its function is 
quasi-judicial in nature in that it 
is charged with the responsibility 
of deciding the eligibility of claim- 
ants for disability insurance bene- 
fits under Title II of the Social 
Security Act. 

To do this, the examiner reviews 
and evaluates a mass of evidence, 
both medical (medical consultants 


A. ArtTHuR Rosse is Assistant Di- 
rector in charge of the Disability Ad- 
judication Unit, of the Massachu- 
setts Rehabilitation Commission, and 
former lecturer in Vocational Re- 
habilitation at Springfield College. 

*Variously titled vocational re- 
habilitation counselors, OASI coun- 
selors, counselors, certification coun- 
selors, rehabilitation counselors (dis- 
ability examiners), disability claim 
examiners, adjudicators, isability 
counselors, disability determiners, dis- 
ability examiners, claims examiners, 
district supervisors, disability determi- 
nation specialists, vocational rehabili- 
tation officers, and case supervisors. 

? Public agencies making determi- 
nations of disability in the 50 states, 
and the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico cooperated in providing the data 
on which this study is based. 
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assist in the medical areas) and 
non-medical in nature, which has 
been presented by the claimant in 
support of his application. All the 
evidence which is relevant and ma- 
terial is abstracted from the case 
file and precisely documented with 
the decision flowing from the 
weight of the evidence. 

This study was started late in 
1957. The 52 public agencies® 


' participating in this work were sent 


questionnaires. Although there 
was a 100% response, one agency 
failed to provide the maximum 
salary paid. 

The purpose of the study was to 
secure answers to three questions: 


e What are the salaries, starting 
and maximum, of both professions? 

els the position of vocational 
disability examiner considered at 
parity with that of the vocational 
rehabilitation counselor? 

@ What was the rationale used in 
determining the salary classifica- 
tion of the examiner? 


No attempt was made by the 
author to arrive at any definitive 
statement of the duties and/or 
functions performed nor of the edu- 
cational and experience require- 
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ments of the position. Two basic 
assumptions were made: 


e The position of the examiner 
requires the making of decisions in 
a highly sensitive medico-legal 
area, and these decisions require the 
capacity to exercise high level pro- 
fessional judgment, and 

eThe profession is a multi- 
skilled one because it uses the 
knowledges and skills of several 
professions in the performance of 
its duties. 


The Salary Picture 


The beginning salaries’ for both 
counselors and examiners varied 
from a low of $3,180 to a high of 
$5,940 and $6,300, respectively. 
The range was $2,760 and $3,120. 

The spread in maximum salaries 
was even greater than that in the 
starting salaries with a low of 
$3,990 and a high of $8,340. The 
range was $4,350. 

The mean starting salaries were 
$4,817.10 for the counselors and 
$4,770.90 for the examiners. The 
mean maximum salaries were: 
counselors, $5,914.50 ex- 
aminers, $5,844. 

The median starting salaries 
were: counselors, $4,842.90; ex- 
aminers, $4,800. Median maxi- 
mum salaries were the same for 
both, $5,943.90. 

The modal starting salaries were: 
counselors, $4,900; examiners, 
$4,925.10. The modal maximum 
salary for counselors was $6,128.70 
and $6,180.00 for the examiners. 


Parity of Positions 


Is the Vocational Disability Ex- 
aminer position considered at 


* William B. Tooles, Vocational Dis- 
ability Examiner, in the Massachu- 
setts Rehabilitation Commission pre- 
pared the statistical part of this study. 
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parity with that of the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Counselor? 

In answer to this question, 39 
agencies answered “yes,” eight con- 
sidered the position to be at a 
higher level than that of the coun- 
selor, and five at a lower. 

Of the eight placing the ex- 
aminer above the counselor, one 
assigned as its reason the need for 
vocational rehabilitation-counselor 
experience as a prerequisite to ex- 
aminer performance. Three im- 
plied the same by their use of re- 
habilitation supervisors in the work 
and four gave no reason. 

The author notes, without com- 
ment, that three of the agencies 
pegging the position at a lower 
level than that of the counselor 
were public welfare agencies. 

Thirty of the agencies that con- 
sidered the positions on a par 
stated that the qualifications re- 
quired for both positions were the 
same; nine noted that the positions 
were interchangeable which con- 
veys the impression that coun- 
selor training and/or experience 
were essential to adequate per- 
formance in the area of disability 
determinations since the counselor 
profession is the older of the two 
in public agencies. Six of the 39 
agencies were in fact using coun- 
selors. 

One of the agencies went on 
record with the opinion that al- 
though identical salaries were then 
being paid, the only bar to a down- 
ward revision of the examiner 
salary is the fact that the persons 
doing the work were originally ap- 
pointed as vocational rehabilitation 
counselors. 

To offset this, one of the 
agencies originally classifying the 
examiners at a lower level has asked 
for a reclassification. 
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Salary Classification Rationale 


The vocational disability ex- 
aminer profession requires the 
ability to make quasi-judicial de- 
cisions necessitating highly sensi- 
tive and responsible top level judg- 
ment. Adequate performance in 
the area is conditioned upon the 
possession of functional knowl- 
edges and companion skills in 
multiple fields. Of these, legal, 
medical, and vocational stand out. 

Because the vocational rehabili- 
tation counseling discipline is a 
multi-skilled one demanding many 
knowledges that parallel those 
required of the examiner, experi- 
ence as a counselor should be a 
prerequisite for this position. 

The applicability of this con- 
cept is further borne out by the 
interchangeability of personnel in 
integrated programs. 

Even though the counselor per- 
forms in some spheres in which the 
examiners do not, notably place- 
ment and physica] restoration, this 
is balanced by the need for a more 
thorough knowledge in medical 
and psychiatric areas and a more 
precise documentation of eviden- 
tial data. This, in turn, requires a 
greater ability to abstract evidence 
which is pertinent and relevant. 


The Developing Problem 


The program of determining eli- 
gibility for disability benefits under 
the Social Security Act, got under 
way with a rush in the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1956. So great 
was the urgency, so rapidly did 
the “tooling up” gather momentum, 
that it appeared logical to place 
the responsibility for this function 
in the state agencies already work- 
ing with the disabled, the general 
vocational rehabilitation agencies.* 

It was logical then that recruit- 
ment for the new position should 
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take place from the ranks of the 
vocational rehabilitation coun- 
selors. The counselors had experi- 
ence with the disabled. Included 
in their armamentarium were medi- 
cal, psychiatric, vocational, place- 
ment, and other knowledges and 
skills. 

As a corollary to this reasoning, 
the salaries are also scaled at the 
same grade. 

The policies of some states in 
recruiting personnel at a higher or 
lower professional level to fill the 
examiner position poses a question 
of the relative professional merits 
of the two positions. 

To resolve this situation, a de- 
tailed analysis of the position 
should be done. Definitive speci- 
fications should be written of both 
the functions to be performed and 
of the knowledges and skills and 
personal qualifications prerequisite 
to adequate performance. 


Present Recommendations 


The positions of vocational re- 
habilitation counselor and voca- 
tional disability examiner parallel 
each other for the greater part in 
terms of the knowledges and skills 
needed by each for adequate per- 
formance at a high professional 
level. There are variations but 
these are self-compensatory. 

Therefore, present requirements 
for the recruitment of vocational 
rehabilitation counselors should be 
used as a frame of reference in a 
definitive delineation of those for 
the examiner position. 

Correlatively, then, salaries 
should, for the time being, stand 
at the-same level for both profes- 
sions. 


‘Four of the state agencies doing 
this work at the time of the survey 
were public welfare agencies. 
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Shorthand—Kscalator to the Top 


FOR THE MORE ABLE AND AMBITIOUS MALE STUDENT 


by JOSEPHINE J. ROGERS 


“Whether school subjects are directly or indirectly related to jobs, it is 
important for students to realize that such relationship exists.” 


HE PROGNOsIs “that in 1965 we 

shall have prepared but one- 
third of the business leaders needed 
in this country” was made at a 
recent guidance conference. 

This means that each executive 
must carry three times the staff of 
trained researchers and technicians 
to handle the load of work which 
they create and supervise. 

This also means that seven years 
from now many of the more able 
young people whom counselors are 
now interviewing will be entering 
the vanguard of assistants to future 
American leaders—the thinkers, cre- 
ators, and interpreters of our busi- 
ness and culture. 


Secretarial Skills Help 


Shorthand, for the male student, 
is one of the proven keys to jobs 
for managers and junior executives. 
Now that counselors have better 
tests to help evaluate the interests 
and aptitudes of students, the more 
able and ambitious can be identified 
earlier. Certain male _ students 
should be introduced at once to the 
tool subjects, typewriting and short- 
hand, so they can explore the ad- 


JOsEPHINE J. RoGers is a Counselor 
at Phoenix Union High School, Phoe- 
nix, Arizona. 

* Guidance Conference at Kingman, 
Arizona, Frank L. Sievers, Chief of 
Guidance and Student Personnel, U. S. 
Office of Education. 
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vantages of shorter and neater 
preparations for classes, the possi- 
bilities of financing their education 
through secretarial work, the pos- 
sibility of getting into a chosen field 
or industry through these skills, and 
the chance of working their way to 
the top. 

Counselors have guidance mate- 
rials with titles similar to “Business 
Careers for Young Women.” Life 
Magazine recenily ran a two-page 
spread, “Should Your Child Be a 
Secretary?” The former does not 
mention how these skills mizht help 
boys into the business field, and 
the latter puts the matter aside by 
saying that men use secretarial 
work not for careers but as step- 
ping stones to other positions. 

Recent issues of trade journals 
such as Business Education World 
and Today’s Secretary, available 
mainly to students in business 
schools, mention secretarial pros- 
pects for men. An Esquire article 
tells that many jobs wait for those 
who know shorthand and that male 
professors prefer male student as- 
sistants. 


Male Secretaries Needed 


Several authorities say that there 
is a high demand for men secre- 
taries and that they are paid $2.65 
per hour, which is more than most 
women get. In helping to identify 
boys who may benefit most from 
shorthand, they suggest “those with 
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executive ability, an interest in bus- 
iness, and membership in a club 
with leadership aims.” An Arizona 
national bank vice-president is one 
local example of rising from secre- 
tary to an administration. 

The armed services are constantly 
training and using a vast number 
of male secretaries. Ability to take 
dictation caused one officer to ad- 
vance two ranks almost immedi- 
ately and a short while later to be- 
come secretary to the commanding 
general of all European forces. 

Even the by-products of becom- 
ing a secretary can be valuable to 
a man. In the drill essential to 
mastery of shorthand he must learn 
that there is no substitution for good 
spelling. Words that have been 
given in dictation must be looked 
up if he cannot spell them; he must 
constantly increase his vocabulary. 
And he knows a good business let- 
ter. With this knowledge he is not 
only able to fill a job himself but 
later will be able to select and di- 
rect a good secretary. 

A former employee of the Texas 
Pacific Railroad says that it used 
to be customary for the executives 
to pick out the most promising 
young man in their offices to train 
as secretary and then to advance 
him six steps to assistant superin- 
tendent. Men from the ranks do 
not rise this way today because of 
seniority and other restrictions. 
However, the present vice-president 
of finance for the Nickel Plate Rail- 
road started as secretary. And at 
least one railroad superintendent in 
Tucson started as a secretary as did 
many of the high position person- 
nel in the San Francisco office. 


Demand Not Known 


An Arizona State Employment 
Agency official says that “there is 
always a demand for male secre- 
taries but that they are so seldom 
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available that no one ever bothers 
to ask for them any more.” She 
knows of at least two prominent 
local men who have risen through 
the use of shorthand skill, but she 
knows of no vocational guidance 
material with up-to-date informa- 
tion for boys. 


“Why Don’t More Men Study 
Shorthand?” in the February 1951 
issue of Business Education World 
presents author Wideman’s convic- 
tions: 


“Why indeed. The situation is 
deplorable. There are opportuni- 
ties galore for the student who is 
fully prepared in secretarial skills. 

“The principal reason for men’s 
not studying shorthand lies with 
those responsible for shorthand 
study. Shorthand teachers have 
not convinced counselors and ad- 
ministrators of the value of short- 
hand for men and have not ade- 
quately explained the utility of 
shorthand to the students them- 
selves. This is not merely a matter 
of salesmanship in order to recruit 
a few new students; this is a matter 

_ of very real and very professional 
responsibility. Because so many 
men in later life who wish they had 
learned shorthand were never told 
about its value until too late to do 
anything about learning it, the 
blame rests fully on the educators 
who did not provide information 
about shorthand at the time it 
should have been presented. 

“It is our responsibility as educa- 
tors to inform students of what 
shorthand skill can contribute to 
their future success, to see that 
space is provided in the curriculum 
for shorthand study by those who 
desire it and see a need for it, and 
to train students thoroughly to take 
their places in a field that needs 
and wants them.” 


Secretaries Rise to Fame 


From the Revolution to the pres- 
ent, American History is well dotted 
with names of men who have risen 
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to prominence as secretaries. Here 
are a few: James Madison, Daniel 
Bell, Harry A. Moore, Peter B. 
Kyne, Bruce Barton, Billy Rose, 
Irving Thalberg,. . .” Another list 
includes Fiorello La Guardia, at one 
time Mayor of New York; Grover 
“The Greeter” Whalen; Vincent 
Bendix, aviation tycoon; Edward 
John Doyle, Commonwealth Edison 
Company; Frank A. Vanderlip, the 
banker; J. B. Hill, President of the 
Louisville and Nashville Railroad; 
George B. Cortelyou, Consolidated 
Gas Company; Edwin J. Thoman, 
Goodyear Company; Walker Hines, 
Atchinson, Topeka, and Santa Fe 
Railroad; Leon Henderson, wartime 
head of the Office of Price Admin- 
istration; Justice Charles E. Mur- 
phy; Kenneth Kingsbury, Standard 
Oil Company of California. 

Some of the reasons men like 
these have risen so rapidly are that 
they have worked under top execu- 
tives, they have developed effi- 
ciency management and company 
policy. They were there when op- 
portunity arose. 

Compiled from 200 American 
placement agencies here is a list, 
in order of preference, of executive 
ranks which seek men secretaries: 


1. Presidents 9. Chief engi- 
2. Vice-presi- neers 

dents 10. General man- 
3. Senior Execu- agers 

tives 11. Department 
A. Sales man- heads 

agers 12. Superintend- 
5. “Those who ents 

travel” 13. Office man- 
6. Congressmen agers 
7. Traffic man- 14. Chairmen of 

agers boards 
8. Personnel 15. Advertising 


16. Treasurers 


Four current vice-presidents of 
the New York Stock Exchange, 
Charles Keim, E. C. Gray, Cecil 
MacCoy, and Frank Coyle started 
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as secretaries. John Raskob was 
secretary to Pierre du Pont and 
rose to vice-presidency of the du 
Pont firm. Dave McDonald, boss 
of the powerful United Steelwork- 
ers of America, and Fulgencio Bap- 
tista are other examples. 

A writer in Today’s Secretary 
presents a chart indicating that the 
male secretary holds the keys to 
advancement in the courts, sales 
management, military service, civil 
service, and business administra- 
tion. 

Spielvogel, writing in Esquire 
magazine, says 


. . today the New York Times 
carries over 6,000 ads per year for 
male secretaries and stenographers 

. .—the men are being invited to 
go after the women’s jobs. The de- 
mand is so much greater than the 
supply that employment agencies 
and college placement directors are 
unable to fill openings for jobs pay- 
ing $100 a week and higher. 

“Some young men do apply for 
these jobs, but few have the neces- 
sary qualifications. The minimum 
skills required include the ability to 
take shorthand 100-words-a-minute 
and 55-words-a minute typing. . . . 

“Louis A. Leslie, a trainer of 
shorthand champions and former 
secretary and associate of John R. 
Gregg, holds that ‘Any young man 
can learn shorthand at speeds up to 
100 words a minute. You don’t 
have to be bright; all it takes is a 
little practice.’ ” 


Leslie also contends that men 
have the edge over women in the 
secretarial field because men have 
a more stable nervous system. He 
substantiates his point with the fact 
that almost every professional speed 
champion has been a man. 

The United States Army has 
proved that a man can be trained 
to take shorthand at the rate of 90 
words a minute in just 16 weeks— 
while acquiring other office skills 
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at the same time. The Army has 
been doing this regularly at its 
secretarial school at Fort Benjamin 
Harrison in Indianapolis. 

The Lairds in Practical Business 
Psychology say that 


“Jobs change continually. New 
processes, inventions, new products, 
new customers, new competition, 
keep jobs moving. The bookkeeper 
has different problems every week. 

. . . The homemaker has to use 
new gadgets and foods. The physi- 
cian has to keep up with the stream 
of new drugs... . 

“Many jobs change so much that 
after about ten years they are com- 
pletely different jobs. Your occu- 
pation is going to change whether 
or not you change. And the person 
who fails to keep up with changes, 


and work with them, is indulging 
in slow vocational suicide.” 


In light of these views from many 
sources, right now seems to be the 
time to acquaint the more able and 
ambitious high school male students 
with the job values of shorthand 
and typing and to show them the 
possibility for a shortcut to man- 
agement. No skills better prepare 
the alert boy to “roll with the 
punches” and to stay on his feet 
through hard and changing times. 
If business instructors do not pre- 
sent the facts, counselors must step 
into the breech and do so. 

Let us find a way to show more 
able male students that shorthand 
and typing can be an escalator to 
the top of America’s future leader- 


ship. 


++ + 


College graduates have higher lifetime earnings than nongrads. 
Success, it appears, is a matter of degree. 


—Changing Times 


+ 
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How Good Are 
Professional Career Speakers? 


by HERMAN A. ESTRIN 


PEAKERS presentiug their profes- 
S sion to student groups mean 
well—but what kind of a job do they 
really do? 

One guidance-minded group is 
the New Jersey Engineers’ Com- 
mittee for Student Guidance 
(NJECSG) which provides its serv- 
ices to those who may consider 
engineering as a life profession. 
On invitation the committee offers 
information about the field of engi- 
neering to high school students, 
their parents, and their instructors. 

To learn the effectiveness of the 
work of the NJECSG, the author 
sent a questionnaire to 60 hizh 
schools which used the services of 
NJECSG. Over 80 per cent of the 
counselors answered. 


Type of Program 


As for the type of program, the 
majority of the schools preferred 
the panel of professional engineers 
who discussed the various facets of 
the field; they listed student panels 
second, and the single speaker third. 


Coverage of Subject 


Most respondents agreed that the 
coverage of material was thorough 
and adequate. Several replies 
stated that it was comprehensive, 
not too detailed or confusing. 
Unanimously the counselors agreed 
that the presentation was well 
suited to the students. 

Some of the suggestions concern- 


HerMAN A. Estrin is Professor of 
English, Department of English, New- 
ark College of Engineering, Newark, 
New Jersey. 
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ing the coverage were as follows: 


Give details as to why subject 
matter for the engineer is necessary. 

Include a woman engineer on the 
panel. 

State reasons why the professional 
engineers chose their fields. 

Emphasize the necessity of a 
thorough high school preparation to 
encourage the average student. 

Distribute a mimeographed sum- 
mary of important facts. 


Organization, Presentation 


“Well set up,” “enjoyable as well 
as valuable,” and “extremely well 
planned and prepared” characterize 
the comments about the organiza- 
tion of the material. Several re- 
plies suggested that the chairman 
should use an outline to avoid du- 
plication and repetition. 

Concerning the delivery, it was 
considered excellent, responsive, in- 
formal, and interesting. One coun- 
selor stated: “Three hundred 7th 
and 8th graders gave practically 
their undivided attention for two 
hours.” 

Typical comments about the de-- 
livery and the ability to communi- 
cate to the group are as follows: 


Each speaker conveyed his strong 
enthusiasm for engineering. 

The speakers used language that 
could be understood by fourteen- 
and fifteen-year-old students. 

The information imparted helped 
the students to understand more 
facets of the field. 

The panel received excellent stu- 
dert response. 

The speakers should not use too 
many technical terms. 
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Supplementary Material 


As for exemplar material, most 
counselors stated that the aids used 
were helpful and pertinent. Some, 
however, requested mimeographed 
copies of the speech and more vis- 
ual aids, such as a film strip. Sev- 
eral enjoyed the fact that the 
speakers drew pictures to make 
their explanations clearer. Some 
suggested that the visual aids be 
varied and that the panelists be- 
come familiarized with their demon- 
strations. 

“Because each speaker was well 
prepared, the material for each 
phase of engineering was covered 
thoroughly and clearly.” This 
statement is characteristic of those 
made about the preparation for 
meeting the students. Other state- 
ments which typify the attitude of 
the counselors are as follows: 


. . . very satisfactorily done be- 
tween the coordinator and the school 
. . . left nothing to be desired.” 

“The students were well prepared 
and were able to articulate. They 
made a fine impression on the 
group.” 


General Performance 


The following are significant 
comments concerning the reactions 
of the respondents: 


I couldn’t be more pleased and 
satisfied. I had a select group of 
students, and the speakers were ex- 
cellent. They knew how to speak 
and how to put their information 
across. I am indeed very satisfied 
with the set-up and its execution. 


* 


It was highly instructive and valu- 
able for the students who attended. 
As shown by the question-answer 
period which followec, this was a 
provocative and stimulating panel. 
The faculty members and students 
were impressed with the offering 
and felt it valuable. 
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I felt that the program was a dis- 
tinct help to the students. 


* 


The program presented was 
worthwhile because it gave students 
an awareness that, in choosing en- 
gineering as a career, each must be 
certain to like this work and be 
capable to do the work required. 


* @ 


The opportunity of young people 
to talk with a working engineer is 
very valuable. Very often we ap- 
proach the question from an adult 
point of view and completely miss 
areas of concern for young people. 


We liked the student team very 
much. Our students learned much 
about their college experiences. The 
college students gave the high 
school students a stimulation and a 
renewed confidence that they have 
a chance to be admitted to an engi- 
neering college. 


I am sure that this program 
helped crystallize the vague thinking 
of many of our students. The 
eighth graders have selected their 
high school courses, and at least ten 
boys who were undecided as to 
which one to take chose the scien- 
tific course. They are capable stu- 
dents and should prove to be suc- 
cessful in their selection. This 
panel was worthwhile! 


I think that this is an excellent 
service offered by your organization. 


Five good  engineers—all in- 
terested in pupils—gave in their 
panel discussion an excellent cover- 
age of material. 


Major Findings 
@ The favored type of program 
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is the panel discussion led by pro- 
fessional engineers. 

@ The coverage of the material 
was thorough, complete, and com- 
prehensive. 

@ The organization of the mate- 
rial was well planned and well pre- 
pared. 

@ The delivery was excellent, 
responsive, informal, and interest- 
ing. 

@ The exemplar material was 
pertinent and illustrative. 

@ The preparation for meeting 
the panel or speaker was complete 


and adequate. Most respondents 
stated that there was satisfactory 
coordination between the commit- 
tee and the school. 

@ The respondents agreed unan- 
imously that the program is worth- 
while, valuable, instructive, inspir- 
ing, and helpful to the students and 
to the school. 


REFERENCE 
1. Estrin, Herman A. “Engineers 
—On Call,” Vocational Guidance 


Quarterly, 1958, 7, 46-48. 


APGA Has New Home in Nation’s Capitol 


APGA (hence NVGA) now has offices located at 1605 New Hampshire 


Avenue, N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 


The property, valued at $235,000, consists of 12,000 square feet of land 
and two adjoining buildings in one of the most favorable parts of the city 
—close to other professional associations and international activities such 


as embassies. 


For the next few years APGA will live in the smaller building on the 


right. 
stories, plus basement. 


The main building, once an elegant town house, consists of four 
There also is a small building to be used as 


custodian’s quarters and parking facilities. 
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Briefing 


the JOURNALS 
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bw by CLARENCE W. FAILOR 


Mapsen, “How Much 
Cultural Change Can Children 
Tolerate?” Child Study, 36 (Win- 
ter, 1958-59), pp. 35-37. 


Sociolog’sts sometimes divide our 
values into two categories “universals” 
and “alternatives.” The former are 
those held throughout the society such 
as the requirement that clothing be 
worn in public. Alternatives are illus- 
trated by the choice of articles valued 
as food. 

There are two opposing value sys- 
tems in the modern world: the demo- 
cratic and the totalitarian, the former 
with historic roots in Athens, the lat- 
ter with roots in ancient Sparta. 
Within America there are many con- 
flicts in our value systems. Some of 
these conflicts exemplify great dangers 
for our children. The greatest need in 
America is not a larger cobalt bomb 
but a more integrated value system. 

We believe in freedom but we have 
carelessly extended the concept into 
child education. “The result has not 
been freedom for the child but an 
anarchy of values.”—Emory J. Wesley 


++ + 


GRANT JENSEN and ANN Dunstan, 
“Individualizing Guidance Serv- 
ices: Help for Johnny and 
Mary,” California Journal of Sec- 
ondary Education, 34 (February, 
1959), pp. 79-82. 

The past year has seen an increase 
in the vocalized demand from both 
lay and professional writers for greater 
adequacy of guidance in the schools. 


* With the assistance of Emory J. Westry, Louisville 


This need is forcing attention on the 
greater use of methods which utilize 
the classroom teacher as an agent of 
the guidance services. 

Dr. Conant’s suggestions have en- 
dorsed the use of a “homeroom,” 
“adviser system,” or “advisory room” 
as the basic administrative unit. The 
professional counseling staff is being 
more and more recognized as a means 
of direction of in-service training pro- 
grams for teachers. Certain periods 
each week are definitely set aside as 
advisory periods and greater care is 
being taken with their planning so 
that there is greater flexibility in the 
use of such periods. Lack of flexibility 
has, in the past, caused administrators 
to abandon such “special activities” 
periods as worse than useless. The 
proper use of specially set aside time 
is leading the staff to the discovery 
“that they not only know the students 
better but find that when the academic 
periods begin, all the students will be 
in class for instruction and class work 
has practically no _ interruptions.”-— 
Emory J. Wesley 


++ + 


G. L. Penk, “St. Paul Vitalizes Sci- 
ence and Mathematics for the 
Gifted,” American School Board 
Journal, 138 (March, 1959), pp. 
19-21. 

This is a report of a program begun 
before the furor of the launching of 
sputniks. : St. Paul’s program is under 
the leadership of Mrs. Mary Pilch who 
began the task as a result of a Fund 
for the Advancement of Education 


entucky) Public 


K 
Schools; O. L. Caskey, Dallas (Texas) office of Rohrer, enbhe and Replogle; 
and graduate students of the University of Colorado. 
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Fellowship. She developed a descrip- 
tion of a four-year total curriculum 
“for the very able students in St. Paul 
schools designed not only to accelerate, 
but also to enrich their instruction.” 
This guide was warmly received by the 
school officials, but its implementation 
was temporarily delayed by the lack 
of funds due to the defeat of a bond- 
issue. 

The Student Development Program 
is based on extensive and careful plan- 
ning. An advisory planning committee 
included representatives from the PTA 
Council, the chamber of commerce. 
the St. Paul interclub council, local 
private colleges, labor organizations, 
and both elementary and secondary 
school teachers. The identification of 
the gifted was first undertaken, fol- 
lowed by the development of curricu- 
lar materials. The program is to be 
expanded a year at a time rather than 
all through the high school simultane- 
ously—Emory J. Wesley. 


+ + + 


ALMA BincHAM, “Preschoolers Can 
Solve Their Problems,” National 
Parent Teacher, 53 (February, 
1959), pp. 7-9. 


Examples are given. Common ele- 
ments are (1) the individual has a 
goal, (2) the individual’s path to the 
goal is blocked in some way, and (3) 
the individual feels an inner tension, 
a drive to attain the goal. 

The most common approach, as 
among adults, is that of trial and er- 
ror. But even among preschoolers 
other approaches are used. Trials are 
more studied; a sense of social respon- 
sibility guides some. The maturing 
process is often shown in analyses of 
ways used in solving problems.— 
Emory J. Wesley 


+ + + 


J. SHerrick FisHer, “Significance 
of the 1.Q.,” Phi Delta Kappan, 
40 (March, 1959), pp. 258-259. 
There is not as much variability in 

the IQ as many recent writers have 

led many people to believe. The IQ 
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is the ratio of a child’s mental age to 
his chronological age—it is a measure 
of the rate of the individual’s growth. 
Often the true IQ is not obtained be- 
cause children do not respond well in 
a test situation. Errors are made by 
inept testers. Group tests have been 
shown to be less reliable than individ- 
ually administered tests. 

“Another common error in the 
United States is in attaching too much 
conclusiveness to a test score. The 
golden rule of testing is that any test 
score is only a point of departure for 
further study of the individual. At 
best it is only an estimate of whatever 
power the child has that is being 
measured. The scores made by chil- 
dren on one examination need to be 
supplemented by scores made by the 
same children on additional examina- 
tions, and all such data needs to be 
studied in relation to the daily per- 
formance of the children in and out of 
the classroom.”—Emory J. Wesley 


+ + + 


C. Kvaraceus, “What 
Kind of Help for the Delin- 
quent?” NEA Journal, 48 (Feb- 
ruary, 1959), pp. 12-15. 


Schools cannot be saddled with 
complete responsibility for dealing 
with the juvenile delinquent; neither 
can the schools escape their proper 
share. Schools can aid in the identi- 
fication of the predelinquent or delin- 
quent child; they can cooperate in re- 
habilitation. The delinquency prob- 
lem is one that demands teamwork 
among several agencies. Each com- 
munity must tailor locally its attack 
on the problem. 

Dr. Kvaraceus gives cogent summa- 
ries of the programs now in operation 
in the jurisdictions of the Massachu- 
setts State Department of Education 
and the public school systems of De- 
troit, Philadelphia, and Passaic. 

“Common to many approaches and 
organizations is the firm faith in the 
scientific methodology of child study, 
diagnosis, and treatment.”—Emory J. 
Wesley 
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HERBERT A. SMITH and LAWRENCE 
L. Penny, “A Practical Means of 
Determining Pupil Socio-Eco- 
nomic Status,” Peabody Journal 
of Education, 36 (January, 
1959), pp. 204-213. 

This is a socio-economic inventory 
of 45 items developed at the Univer- 
sity of Kansas on the basis of admin- 
istration to 133 pupils in a rural high 
school after submission of 100 items 
to “a panel of four judges who were 
competent in the broad field of socio- 
economic measurement.” 

The entire inventory is reprinted 
and instructions for its administration 
given. The items were assigned 
weights on the basis of the judges’ 
opinions. The instrument appears to 
have been well validated and its re- 
liability established. 

The inventory “seems to have pos- 
sibilities for student scholastic progno- 
sis inasmuch as its scores correlated 
higher with the students’ grades in 
several subjects than did the pupils’ 
intelligence scores on a standardized 
test. Should these early findings be 
confirmed it would indicate that socio- 
economic status contributes as much, 
or perhaps more, than intelligence to 
the acquiring of grades. The implica- 
tions of socio-economic status for edu- 
cation are far-reaching. The findings 
of this study are highly suggestive 
and indicate an urgent necessity for 
intensive research in this relatively 
neglected area.”—Emory J. Wesley 


+ + + 


A. W. Benpic and Evcenia L. 
STILLMAN, “Dimensions of Job 
Incentives Among College Stu- 
dents,” Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology, 42 (December, 1958), 
pp. 367-371. 

This study is the first in a series 
planned to develop a taxonomy of job 
incentives. The exploratory study 
uses ranking methodology to approach 
the dimensions of job incentives by 
asking college subjects to describe 
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their job goal at graduation and to 
rank eight selected job incentive state- 
ments as to their importance in choos- 
ing the job. The eight were (1) op- 
portunity to learn new skills; (2) 
friendly fellow workers; (3) freedom 
to assume responsibility; (4) good job 
security; (5) good prospects for ad- 
vancement; (6) full insurance and re- 
tirement benefits; (7) recognition 
from supervisors for initiative; and 
(8) good salary. 

A factor analysis of intercorrelations 
among the ranked incentives yielded 
three factors with the factors being 
tentatively identified as: need achieve- 
ment vs. fear of failure, interest in the 
job vs. the job as an opportunity for 
acquiring status, and job autonomy of 
supervision vs. supervisor dependency. 
A content analysis of incentive state- 
ments contributed by 29 per cent of 
the ranking subjects gave three major 
categories; opportunity to help others, 
job satisfaction, and job interest and 
variety.—O. L. Caskey 


+ + + 


A. W. Benpic and Peter T. 
Hountras, “College Students 
. Stereotypes of the Personality 
Traits of Research Scientists,” 
Journal of Educational Psychol- 
ogy, 49 (December, 1958), pp. 
309-314. 


College sophomores participated in 
an analysis of the personality traits of 
the research scientist, engineer, law- 
yer, and businessman. They viewed 
the scientist and lawyer as having 
more of the intellectual traits while 
the lawyer and the businessman were 
perceived as having more of the de- 
sirable interpersonal traits. Both the 
scientist and engineer have less of the 
interpersonal traits and the business- 
man has few of the intellectual traits. 
The most consistent stereotype of the 
research scientist was one of being 
more intellectual, logical, orderly, per- 
sistent, precise, studious, thorough, and 
less charming, friendly, humorous, 
poised, and _ self-confident.—O. L. 
Caskey 
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+ + + 


LAWRENCE Cowan and MortTan 
GotpMaAN, “The Selection of the 
Mentally Deficient for Voca- 
tional Training and the Effect 
of the Training on Vocational 
Success,” Journal of Consulting 
Psychology, 23 (February, 
1959), pp. 78-84. 


This investigation relates the train- 
ing of the mentally deficient to their 
vocational success. Twenty cases of 
mental deficiency with no accom- 
panying physical disability, received 
vocational training from the State De- 
partment of Vocational Rehabilitation. 
These were matched with the same 
number of nontrained mentally defi- 
cients for age, sex, race, IQ, education, 
past work experiences, and elapsed 
time since taking their IQ test. 

The trained group had a signifi- 
cantly larger number of vocationally 
successful individuals than the non- 
trained group. This success was un- 
related to their intelligence, education, 
or past work experience. The use of 
job placement through a trained coun- 
selor may be an important influencial 
factor. An attempt was made to 
measure job effort but no assumption 
concerning its relationship to job suc- 
cess was feasible for this initial study. 
—O. L. Caskey 


++ + 


Epwarp O. Swanson and WILBUR 
L. Layton, “Relationship of Na- 
tional Merit Scholarship Screen- 
ing Test Scores to Test Data Ob- 
tained Earlier in High School,” 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 
43 (February, 1959), pp. 32-34. 
The tests given students early in 

their high school careers through the 

Minnesota State-Wide Testing Pro- 

gram were correlated with scores on 

the National Merit Scholarship Coop- 
eration Screening Test. The ACE, 
the Cooperative English Test, and the 

Verbal Reasoning section of the Differ- 

ential Aptitude Test Battery yielded 

the highest correlations among tests 
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administered at the ninth-grade level. 
The Iowa Test of Educational Devel- 
opment also showed substantial re- 
lationship although no sample below 
the tenth grade was available for com- 
parison. The study demonstrated that 
there is a considerable amount of 
predictive validity in nationally avail- 
able tests used as early as the ninth- 
grade to identify students who may 
gain a high position on the National 
Merit Scholarship Screening Test. 
Educational and vocational counseling 
can be more efficient with the use of 
such knowledge with students and 
their parents in career planning.—O. L. 
Caskey 


+++ 


R. Beck, “Group Guidance,” 
National Education Association 
Journal, 48 (January, 1959), 
pp. 22-23. 


Group work is a major tool used 
in the guidance department at Proviso 
Township High School in Hillside, 
Illinois. The article is addressed pri- 
marily to those who, because of 
money, space, and time have groups 
of 25-50 students for guidance. 

The total program is discussed and 
the presentation of material depends 
upon the developmental needs of the 
students rather than the logic of the 
subject matter. The following coun- 
selor qualifications are listed as es- 
sential for group counseling: (1) 
understanding of group dynamics, (2) 
confidence in adolescents, (3) con- 
fidence in himself, (4) understanding 
the school and community and their 
impact on adolescents, (5) sensitiv- 
ity to local and world-wide events. 

Counseling does take place in groups 
if the term is understood to include 
the structuring of experience which 
leads to the student’s gaining insights 
into his own nature, realizing his po- 
tentialities, freeing himself from emo- 
tional blocks to his own development, 
and relating himself constructively to 
others. On many problems, enlight- 
enment comes to the student much 
more quickly in a group of peers than 
alone with the counselor. Personal 
counseling that has been preceded by 
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group work with the same counselor 
usually makes more rapid progress 
than might be expected without such 
preparation.—Larry K. Chace 


++ + 


Eva Maria “The 
Young Rebel: Self-Regard and 
Ego-Ideal,” Journal of Consult- 
ing Psychology, 23 (February, 
1959), pp. 44-50. 


This article is not directly related 
to the counseling of youth or more 
specifically the vocational guidance of 
adolescents. The framework of Freud- 
ian theory to explain the relationship 
between ego-strength and rebellious 
adolescents results in an article more 
nearly described as basic theory. Per- 
sons who come in contact with adoles- 
cents in any capacity should find it 
interesting, nevertheless. 

A sample of high school students 
was divided into 45 rebellious and 30 
cooperating students. A questionnaire 
was constructed to measure ego- 
strength defined as _tension-binding- 
capacity (the ratio between impulse 
gratification vs. delay of gratification). 
Rebelliousness was correlated with de- 
creased tension-binding-capacity. An 
adjective check list revealed the rebels’ 
unrealistic self-regard, which differed 
from the realistic self-appraisal of the 
cooperators. Rebels were found to 
regard themselves more highly than 
they regarded their parents; coop- 
erators admired their parents more 
than themselves. The results are ex- 
plained in terms of the psychoanalytic 
thesis of ego-weakness and ego-ideals. 
—O. L. Caskey 


++ + 


M. L. Story, “Guiding Social 
Activities,” School Activities 
(December, 1958), pp. 117-119. 
The lack of specific social skills is 

probably the leading cause of social 

maladjustment among _ adolescents. 

These adolescents need a training 
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ground where social skills can be de- 
veloped. A few guidance activities 
which can be used for this purpose 
are: (1) dine and dance sessions— 
practice party held first for question 
and answer period, (2) dramatizations 
of etiquette and correct behavior, (3) 
problem inventories to discover com- 
mon problems, (4) forums for attack- 
ing problems, (5) films designed for 
guiding social development, (6) con- 
versation periods to develop social 
competencies, (7) wide reading is 
the most valuable of all social helps. 
—Bess Gochis 


++ + 


GrorcE CasTEL, “The Application 
Gets the Job,” Balance Sheet, 
(January, 1959), pp. 202-204. 


One of the major problems facing 
each high school business student is 
the problem of job placement after 
graduation. Two of the major steps 
in obtaining any job are the interview 
for the position and the completion 
of an application form. Mr. Castel, 
who is experienced in business as well 
as in business education, has seen 
many well-qualified high school gradu- 
ates rejected for office jobs for one 
primary reason—a lack of understand- 
ing of the importance of an applica- 
tion form. 

After an analysis of the forms used 
in his community, Mr. Castel as- 
sembled a form which represented a 
cross section of most application 
forms. Several days should be spent 
working on application forms in any 
senior occupations or business class. 
In an area where Civil Service is of 
primary importance the form is doubly 
important since the government form 
is more complex than many private 
organization forms. Another argu- 
ment for the use of this instruction 
is that it can have impact on the stu- 
dent who has little interest in his 
school work and wants to leave school. 
The line that emphasizes education 
qualifications vividly brings home the 
importance of an education. A whole 
lesson in job awareness and character 
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assets can be made from the use of 
an application form. The use of text- 
books is fine, but they should be sup- 
plemented with real-life situations. 

Implications can be made for this 
unit study in other classes. It should 
be stressed that every teacher inter- 
ested in vocational education make a 
similar survey of firms in the labor 
market area, present these application 
forms to the students, and let the 
group discuss and review the reasons 
for particular items being included in 
the form as a consideration for a per- 
son’s employability, such as infor- 
mation requesting extracurricular ac- 
tivities, leisure-time activities, and 
many other significant items.—Renae 
J. Bygel 


+ + + 


Maria JAINSCHIGG, “Passports and 
Steno Books. . .How to try for 
a job overseas,” Today’s Secre- 
tary (January, 1959), p. 17. 


The article is directed toward the 
moonstruck high school senior who 
wants a job overseas. The author spe- 
cifically advises, “If you're really se- 
rious about an expatriate job, you’ve 
got to step off Cloud 9, wipe the star- 
dust out of your eyes, and get down 
to facts.” However, she does present 
the facts on the three main routes to 
foreign service through governmental 
and United Nations agencies (perhaps 
the smoothest way), through private 
industry (perhaps the quickest way), 
and further points out that, “If you’re 
not sure whether you're truly the 
travel type, try a stateside job too far 
away from home to make a return 
trip frequently. See how well you 
do, and you'll be better able to judge 
your capacity for overseas work.” 

Concrete advice is given to the 
future clerical workers on getting pre- 
pared for the U. S. Civil Service exam. 
And further advice and facts are given 
which indicate explicitly that the ideal 
secretary be 21 or over. For com- 
plete information on United Nations 
jobs, the applicant should write the 
Office of Personnel, United Nations, 
New York, N. Y. And the best way to 
get a concise list of private industrial 
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concerns with overseas jobs available 
is to purchase or subscribe to an inter- 
esting little publication called “Jobs 
Overseas.” It contains, among other 
facts, a changing list of firms hiring 
for overseas. To subscribe, write 
Harry Godgart, 101 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. 

The author presents many good 
points of advice for the starry-eyed 
young girl who “thinks” she wants to 
go overseas to work. She eliminates 
any distorted explanations of the ro- 
mantic side of the work and states 
personal qualifications, problems the 
beginning secretary in a foreign coun- 
try might have, and stresses that the 
applicant view all alternatives and be 
sure, before she begins, that overseas 
work is right for her.—Renae J. Bygel 


+ + + 


ANGELO V. Boy, “The Teacher- 
Counselor,” The Clearing House, 
33 (December, 1958), pp. 225- 
227. 


This writer questions the overem- 
phasis on the acquiring of academic 
knowledge. He believes that the abil- 
ity to handle life and its complexities 
is the most significant outcome of 
learning which a student can acquire. 
Teacher training in the area of human 
relations has been inadequate. The 
article goes on to suggest the areas 
of training needed for a teacher to 
give service to the student’s personal 
growth as well as his acquisition of 
academic knowledge. The article sug- 
gests that this broader concept of the 
teacher requires that teacher-train- 
ing institutions offer increased and 
worthwhile courses in the area of per- 
sonnel and guidance services so that 
the teacher can in turn adequately 
meet the personal needs of his stu- 
dents.—Catherine Green 


+ + + 


WaLTER NARDELLI, “An Analysis 
of Drop-Outs of Freshmen,” 
Junior College Journal, xxix 
(February, 1959), pp. 322-323. 


The obvious reason freshmen stu- 
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dents drop out of college are:  sick- 
ness, academic failure, financial prob- 
lems, and problems of adjustment. 
The real reasons are the effects of the 
testing program that the student is 
subjected to during his first few days 
on the campus. This maze of testing 
and general orientation to the college 
causes students to feel confused, as- 
tounded, and lost. No attempt is 
made to understand the freshman as 
an individual who needs to feel ac- 
ceptance and success in his new sur- 
roundings. 

Personnel workers fail to help the 
student find himself. The freshman 
student should be studied and ap- 
proached in terms of an individual 
seeking identification associated with 
immediate personal success in his new 
environment.—Bess Gochis 


+ + + 


Henry Winturop, “Some Psycho- 
logical and Economic Assump- 
tions Underlying Automation, I,” 
The American Journal of Eco- 
nomics and Sociology, 17 (July, 
158), pp. 399-412. 

An interesting and logically written 
article on the possible undesirable 
effects of automation. Although of a 
somewhat speculative nature, the ar- 


ticle presents arguments which should 
be seriously considered by vocational 
counselors. 

Winthrop deals with the possibility 
of both temporary and permanent dis- 
placement of unskilled labor by auto- 
mation. Examining the idea of up- 
grading unskilled labor, he covers such 
factors as native ability, motivation, 
and stress. 

The article also deals with displace- 
ment in office and clerical work be- 
cause of automation as well as the 
probability of scientific advance obvi- 
ating needs for health and welfare 
work.—Mary Stuart Waterbury 


+ 


and these also... 


“Job Content and Worker’ Opinion” 
in December Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology. . . .“Vocational Interests of 
Naval Aviation Cadets” in February 
Journal of Applied Psychology. .. . 
“Use of the GATB to Determine Ap- 
titude Change with Age and to Pre- 
dict Job Performance” in February 
Journal of Applied Psychology. 
“The Effect of Ego-Involvement and 
Success Experience of Intelligence Test 
Results,” in February iid of Con- 
sulting Psychology. . 


| A Testing Program Guide 


A Proposed 12-Year Testing Program, a project of the Kent Area 
Guidance Council is a guide to test program Govchagusent in schools, 
released in March. 

The 58-page work is published by the Ohio Schaleeshio Tests of 
the State Department of Education, Columbus 15, Ohio ($1 for 
single copy). 

This revision of the 1952 guide presents: guiding principles, or- 
| ganizing and administering the testing program, types of tests, selec- 
tion of tests, interpretation and use of tests, an epilogue and appen- 
dixes, and a reproduction of the World Book Company A Glossary 
of 100 Measurement Terms. 

Leave it to the agile American business mind to come up with a 
new gimmick. Now some drugstores are featuring prescription 
departments. 

—Changing Times 
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To Test or Counsel? 


THAT IS THE QUESTION 


by JAMES DRASGOW 


URING the “roaring twenties” 

when people were enjoying 
prohibition as better than absti- 
nence, the psychologists were hey- 
daying with new tests. The testing 
movement was already beyond its 
wartime babyhood and well into 
the early stages of an awkward 
adolescence. During the early thir- 
ties, testing matured into young 
adulthood—if not occasional adul- 
tery. 

At the same time a revolutionary 
crusader emerged to fight against 
the trend; Carl Rogers published 
his first book. It was like a new 
testament. Now, three volumes 
and nearly 30 years later, we are 
surrounded by a counseling cloud 
with a testing nucleus. For the 
past decade we have looked upon 
counseling as something quite 
above testing. There have been 
many old die-hards who have 
fought the oppression, but Rogers 
ruled the roost. 

During a single generation the 
pendulum swung from testing to 
counseling extremes. It is now on 
the way back toward testing; Roger- 
ian rule has been undermined by 
Meehl. The significance of Meehl’s 
work has not yet reached the inte- 
rior of educational and vocational 
counseling, but its meaning cannot 
be missed. In several talks, arti- 
cles, and a book, Actuarial vs. 
Clinical Prediction, he has shown 
that tests predict better than 


James Drascow is Guidance Re- 
searcher, Headquarters, Dependents 
Eduaction Group in Europe, APO 
164, New York, New York. 
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people. For example, out of 27 
studies which compared the two ap- 
proaches, 20 favored tests and the 
other seven were “can’t say.” None 
of the studies favored counselors or 
clinicians over tests. 

Let’s raise the hypothetical ques- 
tion, “Why are tests better predic- 
tors than people?” Answers might 
include any of the following: tests 
are validated and cross-validated, 
people are not; tests have known 
validities and reliabilities, people do 
not; predictions are made from tests 
with regression equations and 
known beta weights; what is your 
beta weight? In a word, tests are 
standardized and people aren't. 
Our attempts to “standardize” per- 
sonnel can be seen in our variegated 
graduate training program. No 
wonder tests predict better! 

Someplace between Rogers and 
Meehl (who, like us, may be ego- 
involved with a given position), 
there must lie an objective and 
logical position. For example, it is 
difficult to believe that all tests are 
better than all people or vice versa. 
But it is easy to feel that some tests 
are better than some people. The 
focus narrows. There is overlap. 
Some tests are better than some 
people and vice versa. 

The only possible objection to 
the Meehl studies seems to stem 
from these syllogistic gymnastics, 
for if, in these studies, the predic- 
tions of the best tests have been 
compared with the predictions of 
variegated personnel, then “A” may 
have been compared with “B” or 
less. Of course there is a differ- 
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ence. Why shouldn't there be? 
The experimentum crucis would be 
a comparison of N predictions of 
Meehl and Rogers with N predic- 
tions of our best tests where N was 
an equally respectable number. 
We would then be closer to com- 
paring “A” with “A.” 

We must, however, work with 
the empirical data that we have, 
despite whatever theoretical objec- 
tions or shortcomings there might 
be. The most recent data avail- 
able suggest that tests have the 
edge on people’s predictions. Let 
us now explore one of the more in- 
teresting aspects of this situation. 
If some tests are better than at 
least some people, then some tests 
might be expected to have survived 
through the years if for no other 
reason than that of predicting 
better than people. 

To take just one example, the 


Strong Interest Inventory has sur- 
vived well. It is probably no acci- 
dent that Berdie’s recently com- 
pleted 18-year follow-up study with 
1,500 N found it worthy of sur- 
vival. Recall, too, the supporting 
Kelly and Fiske study on predicting 
success in clinical psychology. And 
E. K. Strong himself has also con- 
tributed some supporting evidence. 

It may soon come to pass that 
the reincarnated testers of yester- 
year may once again ply their 
trade without qualms or over- 
worked defenses. Their ranks may 
be enlarged by many soldiers who 
have spent their professional lives 
selecting tests on pussyfoot. Let 
us hope that a mass regression to 
the twenties is not brewing. 

Someplace between “mostly test- 
ing” and “mostly counseling” there 
must be a position which uses the 
best of both. Let’s find it. 


Ahron Group Works on Manpower Project 


INNERS of the first NVGA 
Meritorious Achievement 
Award for Branches in 1957-58, 
the Akron Area Vocational Guid- 
ance Association has been working 
on a project of identifying and de- 
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veloping sources of skilled man- 
power. 

Shown above are C. H. Sedg- 
wick, assistant dean of men at Ohio 
State University, William R. Bond, 
manager of corporate recruiting for 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Dr. Ruth 
Clayton, pupil personnel coordina- 
tor for Cuyahoga Falls Public 
Schools, and Dr. Mabel Riedinger, 
member of the Akron Board of 
Education and head of the depart- 
ment of secondary education at the 
University of Akron. The panel 
discussed educational and voca- 
tional counseling at a PTA meet- 
ing. 

E. P. Morehouse of the Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Company is presi- 
dent of the branch. 
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Au Students Need 


Education for Homemaking 


by GEORGE E. KOHRMAN 


WwW THE DEVELOPMENT of 
new labor-saving devices for 
the home, many people have the 
false idea that good homemaking is 
now much easier than in past gen- 
erations. 

It is easier physically. But the 
overall challenge to parents is far 
greater than ever before because of 
the profound complexities of 1959 
living. 

There is a profusion of new foods, 
for instance, plus newfound infor- 
mation about nutrition, vitamins, 
weight control, and related matters. 
New synthetics require knowledge 
about fabrics and clothing far be- 
yond that of 10 years ago. Myriad 
social problems of the decade bear 
directly on the family and demand 
knowledge, values, and judgment 
never called for in grandmother’s 
day. 

For these reasons, training in 
homemaking has become one of the 
most vital—and most universal—re- 
sponsibilities of today’s schools. 


Today’s Blueprint 


Homemaking education at the 
junior and senior high school level 
is designed primarily to give all 
students the knowledge to manage 
a home and raise a family success- 


fully. 


GeorceE E. KourMan is Dean of the 
School of Applied Arts and Sciences, 
Western Michigan University, Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan. 
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Today’s homemaking education 
deals with specifics in family and 
child development; home manage- 
ment and family economics; food 
and nutrition; housing and house- 
hold equipment; and clothing, tex- 
tiles, and related arts. 


It long ago outstripped the pro- 
saic roles of “cooking and sewing,” 
still assigned homemaking educa- 
tion by some students, parents, and 
lay people today. 


Cooking and sewing remain im- 
portant parts of homemaking edu- 
cation. But these two courses have 
been expanded into the broader 
fields of food and nutrition, and 
clothing, textiles, and related arts. 
The proper feeding and clothing of 
families require the attention of 
modern education for all foresee- 
able time to come. 


The Economic Scene 


Beyond this, education in home- 
making is wound up in the eco- 
nomic and moral well-being of the 
nation. It is education for family 
living, and the family is the estab- 
lished core of society. The family 
is the first level of organization that 
brings order and substance to the 
more than 176,000,000 individuals 
in the United States. 


Each student’s knowledge of 
home management and family eco- 
nomics, then, helps determine the 
overall economy of the nation as 
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well as the stability of the family. 

For instance, in the present 
changing social complex, it is not 
the income of the individual that 
influences the amount of discre- 
tionary spending power so much as 
it is the income of the family. 
While two most assuredly cannot 
“live as cheaply as one,” the com- 
bination of two incomes in one 
family will appreciably increase the 
per capita spending represented by 
that family unit. 

Growing numbers of working 
wives, the longer working span of 
senior citizens, and an increasing 
eagerness on the part of youth to 
enter the working force at an early 
age all contribute to this changing 
pattern of income and higher dis- 
cretionary spending. Good deci- 
sions made in spending this addi- 
tional family income can broaden 
the interests of all family members, 
raise their standard of living, and 
provide a better home for the rear- 
ing of children. 

Sound judgment in family buying 
should also carry over to the na- 
tional economy. It may decrease 
the amount of consumer installment 
debt, curb inflationary spirals, and 
improve the general quality of con- 
sumer goods. Training in selection 
and use of housing and household 
equipment also can contribute to 
family and national economies. 


Social, Moral Issues 


Aside from the economic advan- 
tages to be found in a sound course 
in homemaking, there are important 
moral considerations. 

Today this country is faced with 
an appalling mental illness rate—one 
in ten Americans predicted to be 
mentally ill at some time in their 
lives. The largest cause of mental 
illness stems from problems of child 
and family development. 
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Many of these problems are mat- 
ters of basic moral relationships and 
values. For example, the father 
and mother who think it more im- 
portant to accumulate wealth than 
to properly supervise their children 
often create attitudes in a child that 
later develop into mental illness or 
other problems of the personality— 
alcoholism, divorce, crime, suicide. 
Other, perhaps more well-to-do, 
parents create the same situation in 
overemphasizing the value of social 
contacts. These are but two ex- 
amples that indicate the need of 
increasing youth’s awareness of 
these problems. 

In other instances, poor family 
relationships may contribute to 
juvenile delinquency. Again, the 
rising rate of juvenile delinquency 
clearly indicates the need for more 
intensified training in the child and 
family relationships. 

J. Edgar Hoover, head of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
states that juvenile delinquency 
must be curbed by parents in the 
home. Hoover succinctly states, 


“Better homes, not better penal 


systems, are the answer to this 
juvenile delinquency problem.” 


Payoff Now, Later 


Homemaking educating can help 
prepare high school students of 
1959—the parents of the 1960’s—to 
face the basic problems of child 
supervision. 

Much of the information pro- 
vided through homemaking course 
is of immediate value to the student 
within his present range of experi- 
ence, as well as in later life. The 
U. S. Office of Education, in collab- 
oration with study groups from the 
American Home Economics Associ- 
ation and National Conference on 
Family Living, indicates the follow- 
ing ten immediate benefits: 
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© To understand what growing up physically and socially means for the high 
school youth. 

@ To establish standards of behavior in terms of long-time values as they 
relate to family life. 

@ To emphasize the importance of the home where the individual learns to 
become an acceptable member of the family and the community in a democratic 
society. 

© To understand that family patterns of living may be very different and yet 
successful. 


© To understand some of the more important practices that indicate democracy 
in family living. 

© To understand some of the characteristics of wholesome personality develop- 
ment as indices of success in marriage. 


® To emphasize the value of family recreation and humor both within the 
family and among families. 

© To understand the characteristics and contributions of all members of family 
living and to find ways for increasing mutual understanding of family members 
of all ages. 

e@ To understand the importance for each family member to develop an eco- 
nomic contribution to family income through production of goods and services 
and their wise use. 

© To understand the contribution youth can make toward constructive changes 
in community situations affecting family living. 


Through regular instruction that springboard for college study that 
emphasizes the importance of par- leads to broad career opportunities. 
ent-teacher-pupil cooperation, home College home economics training 
economics offers experiences to _ leads to careers in research; teach- 
plan, to make intelligent choices, to ing; commercial work with produc- 
organize work, to accept responsi- ers and distributors of consumer 
bility, to develop cooperation, to goods; participation in public serv- 
solve problems of increasing diffi- 1!°¢ Programs of health and welfare 
culty, to evaluate progress, and to 28encles;, administration of institu- 
recognize the feeling of satisfaction tional facilities; and the communica- 


ting f 1 lished tion arts, including radio, television, 
a journalism, and public relations. 


Other Careers Unfold These are but a few examples of 
the impact of homemaking educa- 


the tion on both (a) the everyday and 
grades builds to a better under- (4) the professional lives of stu- 


standing of homemaking courses in dents, These two aspects help 
high school. High school work, in make homemaking the part of the 
addition to providing fundamental educational process that all students 
preparation for life, provides a _ need. 


* * * 


There’s nothing like the clanging of an alarm clock to remind 
you that the best part of the day is over. 
—Changing Times 
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Case Conference on Occupations 


by GEORGE 


USEFUL technique for helping 
A students make a wise decision 
concerning their post-high school 
plans is an adaptation of the case 
conference wherein the individual 
student appears before his contem- 
poraries for help and suggestions. 
The only adult participant is the 
classroom teacher or guidance coun- 
selor. 

The conference may be held in 
any class where the teacher and 
students feel that vocational ex- 
ploration would be appropriate. 
English, citizenship education, re- 
tailing, shop, and speech are ex- 
amples of subjects in which such 
an activity has been successfully 
developed. The case conference 
may also be held with small in- 
formal groups meeting in the guid- 
ance counselor’s office, the library, 
or other suitable area in the school 
building. 

The best time for the case con- 
ference is when the majority of 
students in a group are beginning 
to feel concerned about what they 
will be doing after high school. 
This may be in the tenth year for 
potential dropouts or in the twelfth 
year for those who expect to “stick 
it out” until they earn their diploma. 

Experience has shown that stu- 
dents will be most interested in the 
case conference if it is held in the 
fall semester for potential January 
grads or dropouts and in the spring 
semester for potential June grads 
or dropouts. 

The adult leader must be skilled 


Georce S. DuBato is Guidance 
Counselor at Roslyn High School, 
Roslyn Heights, New York, and In- 
structor in the School Education of 
New York University, Washington 
Square, New York. 
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in group discussion. He may be a 
classroom teacher or guidance coun- 
selor. He starts the conference and 
sets the tone for the discussion. He 
must make each student feel that 
any comment he makes and that 
any question he raises is worthy of 
consideration. 

He must point out to the stu- 
dent that the purpose of the con- 
ference is not to solve all his prob- 
lems but to help him explore his 
own capabilities and the fields of 
endeavor open to him as seen by 
those who know him best, his fellow 
students. Often the teacher’s con- 
tribution will be less important and 
less significant to the student than 
that of his peers. 

In the beginning, most students 
will shy away from discussing their 
problems in front of the class. The 
most desirable class size is ten to 
fifteen. Larger classes lose some 
of the intimacy, informality, sin- 
‘cerity, and mutual trust that a suc- 
cessful case conference requires. 
There is a greater possibility of a 
student’s feeling that he would be 
revealing his personal problems to 
“strangers” or to potentially antago- 
nistic or unfriendly classmates in 
a group that is larger than fifteen. 

The larger the group, the more 
skill is required of the teacher or 
guidance counselor. It is some- 
times wise for the inexperienced 
leader to conduct his initial case 
conferences outside the classroom 
with small informal groups of, say, 
three to six close friends. There is 
rarely a problem of getting a good 
discussion going in such a setting. 
As students acquire experience with 
a case conference, they seem to 
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enjoy it more and more and, with 
the prompting of the leader, even 
begin to volunteer to present their 
problem to the larger group. 

The case conference begins with 
a statement by the leader on ob- 
jectives, limitations, and procedures 
to be followed. The leader, or 
student, then gives a one- or two- 
minute statement of the problem 
to be discussed. Following is an 
outline of what may serve as a 


basis for the opening remarks of 
the guidance counselor. The ex- 
tent to which this outline will be 
followed will be determined by the 
training, experience, and person- 
ality of the leader, the type of 
group, and the nature of the prob- 
lem to be discussed. A verbatim 
account of a “typical” case con- 
ference was omitted in order to 
encourage the leader to adapt the 
outline to each situation. 


CASE CONFERENCE OUTLINE 


I. State the objectives of the case conference: 


A. To have an honest, impartial, critical exploring of the student’s 
abilities, aptitudes, and personality as they relate to his future 


occupational choice. 


B. To obtain possible ideas, suggestions, or advice that may help the 
student decide on his vocational plans after high school. 

C. To stimulate all the participants to think about the adequacy of 
their own vocational plans. 

D. To provide all the participants in the group with actual experience 
in the proper way to investigate one’s career potentials. 


II. State the limitations of the conference: 

A. It is not expected that any definite decisions will be reached during 
the case conference. 

B. A student may very well be more confused than he was before the 
case conference. (This is good if it is followed by individual coun- 
seling with a qualified person. The person may be a school guid- 
ance counselor or a counselor in a vocational guidance agency. ) 

III. Suggest procedure to be followed: 

A. SKAPATI: a technique used by employment interviewers of the 
New York State Employment Service in counseling with job 
applicants to obtain information that might be helpful. The initials 
stand for 
Skills 

Knowledge 

Abilities 
Physical Status 
Aptitudes 
Traits 
Interests 

B. Determine the needs of the student that might be satisfied by a job. 
C. Find out how the family figures in the student’s vocational plans: 

1. Their background. 

2. Their aspirations, or plans for him, if any. 
D. Explore other factors that may affect his vocational plans: 

Marriage. 

2. Money, etc. 
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IV. State the problem: 


A. The student’s main problem may be to decide whether, upon leav- 
ing high school, he should seek a job, attend school or college, or 
volunteer for military service. 

B. If the student has decided to seek a job, his problem may be: 

1. Which occupation will suit his interests, abilities and personal 
or psychological needs? 

2. How should he prepare to enter upon and progress in the occu- 
pation he has chosen? 

c. EF <4 student has decided to attend school or college, his problem 
may be: 

1. Which type school will fit his interests, abilities, and needs? 

2. How can he gain admittance to the school of his choice? 

D. If the student has decided to enter military service immediately upon 
leaving high school, his problem may be: 

1. Which branch of service should he choose? 

2. Which option should he select from among the various ways 
open to him to meet his military obligation? 

3. How can he make the greatest contribution to his country and 
toward his future occupation while serving as a member of the 
armed forces? 

4, —— civilian occupation will suit his abilities, interests, and 
needs 

5. How can he make the transition from military service to a civil- 
ian occupation? 


REFERENCES 2. Baer and Roeber, Occupational 


1. Hoppock, R., Occupational In- F : 
formation. New York: McGraw-Hill Information. Chicago: Science Re 


Book Co., 1957. search Associates, 1958. 


Technician TJnaining Described 


A special April issue of School Shop, the magazine for teachers of 
industrial education (330 Thompson Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
50¢) is devoted to “The Technician and Industrial Education.” 

Educators considering offering such training, with help provided 
by the National Defense Education Act of 1958, will find that it 
gives details of kinds of training offered and types of institutions 
offering them in various parts of the country, how technician train- 
ing differs from other kinds of education, how to plan facilities, and 
the future of technician training. 

It should be helpful to all concerned with post-high-school tech- 
nician training on a full-time or adult-evening basis, as well as to 
persons connected with community colleges, area vocational schools, 
and technical institutes. 


The man who is too old to learn was probably always too old to 
learn. 


—Henry S. Haskins 
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Current Occupational Literature 


by GUIDANCE INFORMATION REVIEW SERVICE 


EMBERS of the Guidance In- D—Occupational brief 
formation Review Service E—Occupational abstract 
are: Wilma Bennett, Covina Union F —Occupational guide 
High School, California; Irene Felt- G—Job series 
man, New Haven State Teachers H—Business and industrial descrip- 


College; H. W. Houghton, New tive literature 
York State Department of Educa- I —Occupational or industrial de- 
tion; Ward Leis, Pasadena City scription 


Schools, Pasadena, California; W. J. J —Recruitment literature 
McIntire, Wyandotte High School, K —Poster or chart 

Kansas City, Kansas; Harold Mun- _L —Article or reprint 

son, New York State Department of _M—Community survey, economic 
Education; Willa Norris, Michigan report, job analysis 

State University; Richard M. Rund- N-—Other 
quist (chairman), University of 

Kansas. 


Subject headings have been 
adapted, with permission of the 


author, from Occupations Filing 


Plan, Wilma Bennett, 1958, Sterling Recommendation 

Powers Publishing Co., 2823 Gage 1. Highly recommended  (maxi- 

Avenue, Hunting Park, California. mum adherence to NVGA Stand- 
Each item listed has been classi- ards). 

fied and coded in accordance with 2. Recommended (general adher- 

the following system: ence to NVGA Standards). 


3. Useful (while because limited in 


Type of Publication scope it does not meet NVGA 


A —Career fiction Standards, contains authentic, 
B —Biography objective, timely, and helpful in- 
C —Occupational monograph formation). 

ACCOUNTING 


Accountancy, A Vocation and Profession, Penz, A. J., Bellman Publishing 
Company. 1958, 44 pp. $1. C-l. 

Your Eyes on Accounting, American Accounting Association. 4 pp. Free. 
J-2. 
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AGRICULTURE 
Tomorrow’s Agricultural Engineer—Their Opportunities. Careers, 1957, 
2 pp. Subscription Service. L-3. 
er of Agriculturists. Careers. 1958, 2 pp. Subscription Service. 


a Farmer. H. Alan Robinson, Personnel Services, Inc., 1958, 1 p. 50¢. 
He Makes Truck Pay. Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1958, 2 pp. 15¢. 


L-3. 
AIR CONDITIONING AND REFRIGERATING INDUSTRIES 
Refrigeration Mechanic. Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1958, 4 pp. 


25¢. D-2. 
AIR TRANSPORTATION 
Navigator. Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1958, 1 p. 65¢. K-3. 
Air Transportation. U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
1957, 1 p. Free. K-3. 
Clerical Airline Jobs. Careers, 1958, 6 pp. 25¢. D-1. 
Skyblazers—Your Career in Aviation. Harry Edward Neal, Julian Messner 
Publishing Co., 1958, 192 pp. $3.50. I-1. 
Navigator. Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1958, 4 pp. 25¢. D-1. 
— Hostess (Stewardess). Chronicle Guidance Pu lications, 1958, 4 
p. 25¢. D-2. 
ARCHITECTURE 
Architect, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1958, 4 pp. 25¢. D-1. 
Architect, W. Gerald Raymore, Guidance Center, University of Toronto, 
1958, 4 pp. Subscription Service. A-2. 
Architect, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1958, 1 p. 65¢. K-3. 
ARCHITECTURE—LANDSCAPE 
Landscape Architecture, Careers, 1957, 1 p. Subscription Service. E-3. 
Educational Requirements in Landscape Architecture, American Society of 
Landscape Architecture, 1957, 1 p. Free. N-3. 
Landscape Architecture Asa F 2 ad Life Work, American Society of Land- 
scape Architecture, 1957, 1 p. Free. D-2. 
— Architect, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1958, 4 pp. 25¢. 


ART 
The Fine and Applied Arts, Royal Bailey Farnum, Bellman Publishing 
Company, 1958, 39 pp. $1.00. C-l1. 
Employment Outlook for Commercial Artists, The Occupational Outlook 
Handbook Reprint, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1957, 4 pp. 5¢. 
Greeting Card Industry Workers, Science Research Associates, 1958, 4 pp. 


45¢. H-2. 
i California Silversmiths, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1958, 7 pp. 
5¢. 
Commercial ‘Art, Vernard F. Group, Personnel Service, Inc., 1958, 6 pp. 
ASTRONOMY 
Astronomer, Guidance Center, University of Toronto, 1958, 4 pp. Subscrip- 


tion Service. C- 
AUTOMOTIVE SERVICES 


Automotive Service Station Attendant, Careers, 1958, 7 pp. 25¢. D-2. 
Automobile Mechanic, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1958, 4 pp. 25¢. 


D-1. 
Automobile Mechanic, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1958. 65¢. K-3. 
Service Station Salesman. Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1958, 1 p. 


65¢. K-3. 
AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY AND SERVICES 
Service ~ Salesman, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1958, 4 pp. 


25¢. D-1. 
BAKERY PRODUCTS INDUSTRY 


Employment Outlook in the Bakery Industry, Careers, 1957, 4 pp. Sub- 
scription Service. L-2. 
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BARBER SHOP WORK 
Career Brief—Barber, Careers, 1958, 6 pp. 25¢. D-l. 
Employment Outlook for Barbers, Occupational Outlook Handbook Re- 
§. of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1957, 


5¢. 
BEAUTY 8 SHOP WORK 
Beauty Operator, Careers, 1958, 7 pp. 25¢. D-1. 
BUSINESS 
The Harvard—Radcliffe Program for Business Administration, Mademoiselle 
Reprint, 1958, 4 pp. 25¢. 
Buying a Small Going Concern, Donald G. Colleg, Small Business Adminis- 
tration, 1957, 4 pp. Free. H-3. 
CERAMICS INDUSTRY 
Ceramic Engineer, Careers, 1958, 1 p. Subscription Service. E-2. 
— Engineer, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1957, 4 pp. 25¢. 
Ceramic Engineer, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1958, 1 p. 65¢. K-3. 
CHIROPODY 
Chiropodist, Careers, 1958, 2 pp. Subscription Service. E-3. 
CIVIL SERVICE 
1 “9 * What, United States Civil Service Commission, 1955, 24 pp. 
Free. J- 
‘Help Wanted,” Careers, 1958, 4 pp. Subscription Service. J-3. 
Thinking About Your First Job, U U. S. Civil Service Commission, 1956, 1 p. 


J-3. 
CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY 
The Buildings ‘cr U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, 1957-58, . Free. K-3. 
CONSTRUCTION I ‘DUSTRY—PAINTING AND PAPERHANGING 
Paperhanger, Careers, 1958, 2 pp. Subscription Service. E-2. 
DAIRY PRODUCTS INDUSTRY 
The one inter H. F. Judkins, Bellman Publishing Company, 1955, 
DANCING AND SKATING 
——_ — of a Ballet Dancer, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1 p. 
¢. L-3. 
DENTAL TECHNICIAN 
Laboratory Technician, Guidance Publications, 1958, 
35¢, (25¢ to students ). 
Dent jl Laboratory Technician, Thentsle Guidance Publications, 1958, 1 p. 


DESIGNING, INDUSTRIAL 
Industrial Designers, Science Research Associates, 1958, 4 pp. 45¢. D-2. 
DRAFTING 
Your Career in Drafting, Chicago Technical College, 1958, 1 p. Free. N-3. 
ENGINEERING 
High School Mathematics for Prospective Engineering Students, University 
of Missouri, School of Mines & Metallurgy, 1958, 4 pp. Free. N-3. 
Industrial Material Handling Opportunities, Chronicle Guidance Publica- 
tions, 1958. 65¢. K-3. 
= mending Engineer, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1958, 4 pp. 


Mechanical Engineering, Pratt Institute, 1959, 4 pp. Free. N-3. 

Mechanical Engineering, University of Missouri, Missouri School of Mines 
and Metallurgy, 1958, Folder. Free. N-3. 

Metallurgical Engineering, University of Missouri, Missouri School of Mines 
and Metallurgy, 1958, Folder. Free. N-3. 

Should I Study Engineering?, Convair, 1959, 12 pp. Free. 

7 7 Environment, Chronicle Guidance Tablicetions, 1958, 

Pp ¢. L- 
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ENGINEERING, CHEMICAL 
Chemical Engineering, University of Missouri, Missouri School of Mines 
and Metallurgy, 1958, Folder. Free. N-3. 
ENGINEERING, CIVIL 
Civil Engineering, University of Missouri, Missouri School of Mines and 
Metallurgy, 1958, Folder. Free. N-3. 
ENGINEERING, ELECTRICAL 
Electrical Engineering, University of Missouri, Missouri School of Mines 
and Metallurgy, 1958, Folder. Free. N-3. 
ENGINEERING TECHNICIANS 
Engineering Technician, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1958. 65¢. 
K-3 


Engineering, Technician, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1958, 4 pp. 
¢. 


FINANCE 
Job Opportunities in a Business with a Future, United States Savings and 
Loan League, 1958, 11 pp. Free. J-3. 
FORESTRY 
Forestry at Michigan State University, Michigan State University, 1958, 
Folder. Free. N-3. 
si for a Career in Forestry, Oregon State College, 1959, 8 pp. Free. 


HOTEL WORK 
Hotel Room Clerk, Careers, 1958, 8 PP. 25¢. D-2. 
Will Hotel Work Be Your Career?, hatemeni Hotel Association, 1958, 
22 pp. Free. J-2. 
HOUSEWORK 
Executive As a Career, National Executives Housekeoper's 
Assn., Inc., 1959, 4 pp. Free. N-3. 
INSURANCE WORK 
A Career for You in Insurance, Association of Casualty and Surety Com- 
panies, 1956, 48 pp. Free. H-l. 
Should You Seek a Career in Life Insurance? Clarence J. Myers, New 
York Life Insurance Company, 1958, 10 pp. Free. L-3. 
INTERIOR DECORATING 
Interior Decorator, The Guidance Centre, 1958, 4 pp. Free. D-2. 
IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY 
cn oo in Steelmaking, U. S. Steel Corporation, 1958, 8 pp. 
ree. J-3. 
MATHEMATICAL WORK 
Career in Data Processing, Pratt Institute, 1958, 4 pp. Free. A-3. 
NURSING 
Roxanne, Industrial Nurse, MacDonald, Zillah K., Julian Messner, Inc., 
1957, 191 pp. $2.95. A-3. 
OFFICE WORK 
Washington Secretary, Hager, Alice Rogers, Julian Messner, Inc., 1958, 
192 Pp. 00, A-3, 
Royal Typewriter Company, School Department, 


-3. 
ICAL GOODS INDUSTRY 
ptician, Careers, 1959, 6 pp. Subscription. D-1. 
PARK’ SERVICE AND RECREATION MANAGEMENT 
Park Ranger, Careers, 1959, 2 pp. Subscription. E-3. 
PATTERN AND MODEL MAKING 
os Chronicle Guidance Publications, Inc., 1958, 1 p. 65¢. 
Patternmaker, Chronicle Guidance Publications, Inc., 1958, 4 pp. 35¢ 
(25¢ to students). D-1. 
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OFFICE WORK 
Bookkeepers and Cashiers, Science Research Associates, Inc., revised 1958, 
4 pp. 45¢. D-2. 
PHYSICAL THERAPY 
American Physical Therapy Association, Chapter Directory, reprinted from 
Physical Therapy Review, April 1958, American Physical Therapy Asso- 
ciation, 4 pp. Free. L-3. 
eg Is Catching, American Physical Therapy Association, 1 p. Free. 
Physical Therapist, Guidance Centre, Ontario College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Toronto, revised 1958, 4 pp. -l. 
Sources of Financial Assistance for Mee Therapy Students, American 
Physical Therapy Association, 1958, 7 pp. Free. N-3. 
POLICE WORK 
Careers for Law Enforcement Officers, Indiana University Bulletin, Indiana 
University, 1957, 9 pp. Free. N-3. 
PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 
— Agent, McKown, Robin, Julian Messner, Inc., 1957, 188 pp. $2.95. 


Children’s Book Editing, reprinted from Mademoiselle, Alumni Advisory 
Center, 1958, 4 pp. 25¢ (20¢ for 100 or more). L-3. 
REAL ESTATE WORK 
Real Estate Salesman, Chronicle Guidance Publications, Inc., 1958, 4 pp. 
35¢ (25¢ to students). D-l1. 
RECREATION WORK 
Colleges and Universities Reporting Major Curricula in Recreation, Na- 
tional Recreation Association, 1958, 2 pp. Free. N-3. 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
Director of Christian Education, Careers, 1958, 2 pp. Subscription. E-1. 
RESTAURANT WORK 
Bus Boy to Waiter, Careers, 1957, 4 pp. Subscription. L-3. 
SCIENTIFIC WORK 
Careers for Women in Science, Careers, 1958, 5 pp. Subscription. L-2. 
Education in the Sciences, Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science, 
22 pp. Free. J-3. 
For Science Students Only, Careers, 1957, 3 pp. Subscription. L-3. 
Jobs in Science, Science Research Associates, 1958, 1 p. 50¢. K-2. 
Pharmacology, Careers, 1958, 2 pp. Subscription. E-3. 
i? - Space Travel, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1958, 2 pp. 15¢. 
Youth’s Opportunities in an Expanding Universe, Chronicle Guidance Pub- 
lications, 1958, 3 pp. 15¢. L-3. 
SCIENTIFIC WORK—BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 
eo tn Biologists, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1958, 2 pp. 


L-2. 
PR Outlook for Biological Scientists, Careers, 1958, 6 pp. Sub- 
scription. L-2. 
Zoologist, Careers, 1958, 2 pp. Subscription. E-3. 
SCIENTIFIC WORK—PHYSICAL SCIENCES 
List of Colleges and Universities Offering Physics Majors, American Insti- 
tute of Physics, 1958, 7 pp. Free. N-3. 
Shall I Study Geological Sciences?, American Geological Institute, 1959, 
12 pp. 10¢. D-l. 
SELLING 
Routeman, Careers, 1958, 2 pp. Subscription. E-2. 
SOCIAL SCIENCES—ARCHAEOLOGY 
Archeologist, Careers, 1958, 2 pp. Subscription. E-2. 
SOCIAL SCIENCES—ECONOMICS 
Economics As a Career, Manhattan College, 1957, 5 pp. Free. D-3. 
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SOCIAL WORK 


Preparing for Medical Social Work, Medical Social Work Section, National 
Association of Social Workers, 1958, 10 pp. Free. N-3. 
Social Workers, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1958, 4 pp. 35¢. D-l. 
SURVEYING 
Surveyor, Careers, 1958, 2 pp. Subscription. E-2. 
TEACHING 
Science Teacher, Chronicle Guidance ee 1958, 4 pp. 35¢. D-2. 
Teachers, Science Research Associates, 1958, 4 pp. 45¢. D-l1. 
TEACHING-—COLLEGE, JUNIOR COLLECE. ‘AND UNIVERSITY 
Wanted: College Teachers, Careers, 1957, 4 pp. Subscription. L-3. 
TEACHING—PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Physical Educator, Physical Education Council of Ontario, The Guidance 
Centre, 1958, 4 pp. Subscription. C-2. 
TOOL AND DIE MAKING 


Tool and Die Maker, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1958, 4 pp. 35¢. 

Tool Maker, Careers, 1959, 2 pp. Subscription. E-3. 
TRANSPORTATION 

Travel Agent, Careers, 1958, 2 pp. Subscription. E-3. 
UNDERTAKING 

Mortician, Careers, 1958, 2 pp. Subscription. . 

Mortician, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1958, pp. Subscription. 


VETERINARY MEDICINE 
Veterinary Medicine As a Career, American Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, 1957, 8 pp. D-1l. 
YOUTH WORK ; 
Professional Opportunities in Girl Scouting, Girl Scouts of the United 
States of America, 1958, 23 pp. D-2. 


Special Publications 


APPLICATIONS FOR POSITIONS 
The Girl for the Job, Educational Service Department, Bristol-Myers Prod- 
ucts Division, 1957, 6 pp. Free. N-3. 
The Man for the ob. TS Service Department, Bristol-Meyers 
Products Division, 1957, 6 Free. N-3. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY_CONTINUING BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Career Index, Chronicle Guidance Publications, November 1956, 8 pp. 
Subscription Service. N-2. 

Career Index, Chronicle Guidance Publications, December 1956, 8 pp. 
Subscription Service. N-2. 

Career Index, Chronicle Guidance Publications, February 1957, 8 pp. 
Subscription Service. N-2. 

Career Index, Chronicle Guidance Publications, March 1957, 8 pp. Sub- 
scription Service. N-2. 

Career Index, Chronicle Guidance Publications, April 1957, 8 pp. Sub- 
scription Service. N-2. 

Career Index, Chronicle Se Publications, September 1957, 8 pp. 
Subscription Service. 

Career Index, Chronicle a Publications, January 1958, 8 pp. Sub- 
scription Service. N-2. 

Career Index, Chronicle Guidance Publications, March 1958, 8 pp. Sub- 
scription Service. N-2. 

Career Index, Chronicle Guidance Publications, September 1958, 8 pp. 
Subscription Service. N-2. 

Publications on Occupations and Industries, Robert Shosteck, B’nai B’rith, 
1958. 13 pp. Subscription Service. N-2. 
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CHOICE OF AN OCCUPATION 
Seniors . . . It’s Risky, Careers, 1958, Chart. 35¢. K-3. 
COLLECTIONS 
A Counseling Aid for: High School Counselors and Deans of Girls, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, 1958, 40 pp. Free. N-2. 
Engineering—Agriculture—Arts and Sciences, California State Polytechnic 
College, 1958, Folder. Free. N-3. 
Horizons, Horizon House, Inc., 1958, 32 pp. $1. N-2. 
Jobs in Outdoor Work, Science Research Assoicates, 1958, 32 pp. Subscrip- 
tion. 
nee in Outdoor Work, Science Research Associates, 1958. Subscription. 


<  aoeel People, Milwaukee-Downer College, 1956, 17 pp. Free. 

You... And age Career, by Dr. H. Alan Robinson, Collier’s Encyclopedia, 
1959, 24 pp. 25¢. L-2. 

JOBS FOR MINORITY OR SPECIAL GROUPS 

Realizing the Manpower Potentialities of Minority Group Youth, by Dr. 

Jerome H. Holland, National Urban League, 1958, 29 pp. Free. L-3. 
SCHOLARSHIPS AND FELLOWSHIPS 

Fellowships for Specialized Trainin ng for Counselors in Work with Cerebral 
Palsied and Other Severely Handicapped Persons, Alpha Gamma Delta 

International Women’s Sorority and The National Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults, 1959, 3 pp. Free. N-3. 

Announcement of Scholarships Available to Entering College Freshmen, 
Student Aid Bulletin, ngs 9 Guidance Publications, Inc., October 
1958, 16 pp. $10 per year. 

Announcement of Scholarships callable to Entering College Freshmen, 
Chronicle — Publications, Inc., November 1958, 16 pp. $10 
per year 

Pn og, f Scholarships Available to Entering College Freshmen, 
ance Publications, Inc., December 1958, 16 pp. $10 per 


N-2. 
SCHOOL SUBJECTS AND JOBS 

The Adman’s Stake in Vocational Education, Chronicle Guidance Publica- 
tions, Inc., 1958, 2 pp. 15¢. L-3. 

Career Possibilities for Those Interested in Mechanical Drawing, Careers, 
1958, 1 p. Subscription. K-3. 

Career sehen for Those Interested in Physics, Careers, 1958, 1 p. 
Subscription. K-3. 

Math Helps in Your Career, Wall Chart 1957-1958 Series, No. 14, United 
States Department of Labor, — of Labor Statistics, Occupational 
Outlook Service, 1 

Occupations to Which Inte Inhevets sy ‘Ability in Home Making May Lead, 
Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1958, 1 p. 65¢. K-3. 

~~ a = Mathematics, Chronicle Guidance Publications, Inc., 1958, 


K-3 
SUCCESS ON THE ‘JOB 
College 4 a the Magic Word for Success, Careers, 1958, 1 p. Subscrip- 
tion. -3. 
Persistence Pays Off, Careers, og 2 pp. Subscription. L-3. 
Poise Does Count, Careers, 1958, pp. Subscription. L-3. 
PART TIME AND SUMMER JOBS 
World-Wide Summer Placement Directory, The Advancement and Place- 
ment Institute. 1959, 42 pp. $3. N-3. 
TRAINING AGENCIES 


Cooperative Education Program, Chronicle Guidance Publications, Inc., 


15¢. -3. 
TRAINING AGENCIES—COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITIES 


Choosing a College, Allen, Mabel, — 1957, 4 pp. Subscription. L-3. 
Choosing a College, Dunsmoor, Cc C., Boar of ooperative Educational 
Services, Westchester County #1, 1958, 11 pp. 25¢. N-2. 
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Planning a College Education, Bucher, Charles A., New York Life Insurance 
Company, 1958, 31 pp. Free. N-3. 
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Science Research Associates, 57 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois. 
Small Business Administration, Washington 25, D. C. 
Superintendent of Documents, U. $. Government Printing Office, Washington 


U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Occupational Outlook 
Service, Washington 25, D. C. 
United States Steel Corporation, 71 Broadway, New York 6, New York. 
=. States Savings and Loan League, 221 No. LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, 
inois. 


University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati 21, Ohio. 
University of Missouri, School of Mines & Metallurgy, Rolla, Missouri. 


Science Education Programs 


National Science Foundation Programs for Education in the Sci- 
ences is a 27-page pamphlet published in March, 1959. It is for 
representatives of educational institutions, professional scientific so- 
cieties, and other organizations considering applying for grants and 
for individual teachers and students of science, mathematics, and 
engineering who wish to participate in the science education pro- 
grams. 

More detailed information is contained in the pamphlet Program 
Activities of the National Science Foundation, available on request 
from The National Science Foundation, Washington 25, D. C. 


Cerebral Palsied Work Out Own Rehabilitation 


Club Larberec in Action is a 24-page booklet prepared by 27 
members of a unique club, founded within the Federation of the 
Handicapped (211 West 14th Street, New York 11, N. Y.) in 1953 
by a group of cerebral palsied adults. 

Articles in it describe the etiology of cerebral palsy and the ex- 
periences of club members. While unemployment was prevalent 
among the group when it was founded, it has been cut to 15%, partly 
through confidence members have gained from each other. 


Make Health Your Business, is a new large-size booklet on careers 
in the pharmaceutical industry. It depicts research, production, en- 
gineering, marketing, and advertising aspects of the industry, em- 
phasizing that many college graduates are employed, not just those 
with scientific and technical training. 

The 48-page booklet was prepared and published by the Pharma- 
ceutical Advertising Club, Inc. with additional copies available on 
request to W. M. Monday, Roche Laboratories, Division of Hoff- 
mann-La Roche, Inc., Nutley 10, N. J. 
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